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NEWS OF 


HE analytical eye can see no flaw in the magnificent 


symbol of the State visit of the President of the French, 


Republic and Mme. Auriol to this country. It is a symbol of 

understanding and good will. From the outward show of the 
processions through London streets and the succession of glittering 
occasions culminating in the gala ballet performance at Covent 
Garden, to the quiet and unostentatious meetings of the two 
Foreign Ministers to discuss the work of the day, the essential links 
all hold. The very pageantry, in a world starved of colour, is full 
of contemporary significance. There was no doubt about the 
attitude of the crowds which lined the processional routes. Along 
with the display of loyalty and friendship for France went a sense 
of satisfaction and release that graceful and lavish display are still 
possible when the occasion demands it. Something of the same 
feeling of a return to known territory and a sense of standing on 
firm ground was occasioned by the knowledge, demonstrated at 
every stage of the President’s visit from the moment he landed at 
Dover, that at the centre of the ceremonies was a meeting of two 
particular families, linked by purely personal friendships, such as 
those formed by Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret with 
the President and Mme. Auriol during their recent visits to Paris— 
two families meeting together because they like each other and, 
there need be no mistake about it, thoroughly enjoying themselves. 
That is the heart of the symbol. That is the true spirit which 
must inform all the relations between the two countries. Proximity, 
necessity and mutual respect all play their part, but in the end 
Britain and France stand together because they want to—because 
that is what they like doing. 


Seretse’s Sentence 


Difficult as the problems raised by Seretse Khama’s marriage to 
an Englishwoman are, it is impossible to endorse the decision which 
the Government has reached. The House of Commons was pro- 
foundly disturbed about the whole matter on Wednesday, and it is 
obvious that the last has not been heard of it. The only question 
indeed is how far-reaching and how detrimental the reactions will 
be. Certain facts are indisputable. While in this country Seretse 
married an English girl, who, incidentally will shortly be 
bearing him a baby. No one could question the legality of 
that; few would condemn it on other grounds ; the marriage was 
4 completely in order as Mr. Attlee’s or Mr. Churchill's ; and in 
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this country no colour-bar prevails. Nor does it among the Baman- 
gwato tribe in Bechuanaland, of which Seretse is Chief in the 
appointed line. It is shown by the firm decision of the tribe to 
accept Seretse as Chief, and his white wife with him. The real 
trouble, no doubt, is the intense hostility to mixed marriages felt 
throughout the Union of South Africa—felt, it is fair to say, almost 
as strongly by blacks as by whites. Mr. Gordon-Walker’s state- 
ment that no representations have been received from the South 
African Government must, of course, be accepted, but in 
fact none were necessary; the views of that Government 
on that question are notorious. But there are two other 
aspects of the affair. An enquiry has been hela into 
the whole situation by the High Commissioner for the three 
Protectorates and its findings withheld from Seretse. Worse still, 
Seretse was invited to this country for consultation with the Secre- 
tary of State, no suggestion being made, apparently, that anything 
but consultation in the ordinary sense was involved Having 
arrived, he was told he would not be allowed to return to Bechuana- 
land for at least five years. Whether Seretse was “enticed” here 
is not worth quarrelling about. He came here in all good faith 
and has now formed decisive conclusions about British good faith. 
So will the whole black population of Africa. That is a fai more 
serious matter than any consequences that might ensue from 
allowing Seretse to return in the ordinary way. Mr. Churchill spoke 
of “a very disreputable transaction.” At least it is action to which 
that frequently misused term “ un-English” applies. 


A Policy for the Saar 

The reception which has been given to the agreements on the 
Saar, signed in Paris last Saturday, tends to support the pessimistic 
thesis that there will never be a Saar settlement satisfactory to all 
parties. The German outcry, the stiff French reply, the careful 
consideration of the Saarlanders for the feelings of the top dog, 
and the unenthusiastic British and American endorsement of the 
fait accompli—all support the dreary conclusion that plus ¢a change, 
plus c'est la méme chose. Yet with a little more care and purposeful 
effort a much more stable arrangement could have been made. 
There was little point in placing so much emphasis on the over- 
riding power of the German peace treaty, which may never be 
signed ; in dragging in the question of the ultimate ownership of 
the Saar mines, which may never be settled; in carefully quoting 








wishes of the Saarlanders, which have changed before and may 
change again ; and in making a convention on the relations between 
the Saar and France to last for a possible fifty years, which is a 
fantastically long term for such an arrangement. These things are 
not the real deciding factors. The point about the Paris agreements 
is that they recognise a situation which already exists. The Saar 
has been treated since the war as a part of the economy of France, 
and its political relations have been based on the Saar constitution 
of December, 1947. The Paris agreements are intended to strengthen 
the existing ties on both the economic and the political side. The 
duty of the British and American Governments is either to support 
these arrangements firmly and clearly or to oppose them firmly and 
clearly. Yet somehow they have managed to give the impression 
that they have wobbled unhappily and landed (not on their feet) on 
the French side of the fence. Consequently the Germans have seen 
no harm in voicing their own complaints in the shrillest tones. Dr. 
Adenauer says that the new agreements play straight into the hands 
of the German Nationalists, and that such a settlement in the West 
makes it difficult to complain to the Poles about the Oder-Neisse 
line in the East. There is a short answer to this. The Bonn Govern- 
ment’s duty to control the Nationalists does not cease when the 
job becomes difficult. And it is useless to argue that, when the 
time for discussion of the Oder-Neisse line comes, the Germans 
will hold back because they cannot have their way in the Saar. 


German Reaction 

There is one thing that the Germans who rioted on Monday 
against dismantling operations at the Watenstedt-Salzgitter works 
do not seem to have realised, and that is that there can be no 
compromise with this kind of action. It must be stopped if it takes 
twenty years to do it. When, despite every possible concession on 
the part of the allied authorities, rioters come together to smash 
and burn the property of the dismantling authority, and when the 
German police stand by and let it happen, there can be only one 
answer. Much as the Western Powers would like to reduce their 
forces in Germany, they must, in the face of this manifestation of 
the arrogant spirit which led the Germans to make two world wars, 
close their ranks and make up their minds to keep order. The 
really shocking thing about the outburst of complaint and recrimina- 
tion which accompanied the recent visit of M. Schuman to Bonn 
to discuss the Franco-German relations was that the way was led 
by Federal German Ministers. To this sin of commission must 
be added a sin of omission for there is no evidence that the Federal 
or Land authorities have done anything effective to forestall or to 
cope with the latest outbreak. This means that not only the rioters 
themselves but the authorities which should have been con- 
trolling them have made a mistake. The allied policy is to ensure 
that responsibility is only transferred to the Germans when there 
is an assurance that they will not abuse it. If they begin to abuse 
it so early in the day, then the whole Western attitude may have 
to change and the tempo of transference be slowed down. 


The French Communists Force the Issue 

If sane counsels prevail in France after the uproar of the past 
week it will not be the fault of the Communists. They clearly 
regard themselves as being in the front line in the cold war—as 
indeed they are—and they are determined to fight to the last. The 
violence and disregard for the decencies of debate with which they 
fought the Government's Bill for the suppression of sabotage was a 
clear demonstration of the truth that when Communists cannot get 
their way merely by abusing the forms of democracy they are always 
ready to destroy those forms. But the struggle in the Assembly is 
only one front in a threefold battle. Concurrent with the attempt 
to frustrate Parliament are the bids to prevent rearmament and to 
inflation and breakdown through unreasonable wage 
demands. The climax may not come until next week, when the 
first shipment of arms from America is due to arrive. In the 
meantime the tension is being kept up through the apparently 
endless succession of strikes, none of which is a complete success 
but all of which increase the difficulty of the Government's ultimate 
task of restoring order. An ominous new phase opened on Wednes- 
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day, when violence broke out at the Ford factory at Poissy—a sign 
that in the industrial as in the Parliamentary field the Communists 
do not intend to bow to the wishes of a majority. This is a battle 
which neither side can win quickly. The passage of the Anti. 
Sabotage Bill in the early hours of Wednesday morning did not 
really settle anything. In it the Government acquired a weapon 
of repression which nobody really wants and to which the Com. 
munists can point as a proof that real democracy does not exist, 
If the present wave of disorder dies down Communist resistance 
to rearmament and to the war in Indo-China will still go on, for 
the largest single party in France cannot be suppressed overnight, 
It is being demonstrated in France that the cold war is a war of 
attrition, and the forces of democracy in that country will need all 
the support they can get if the Communists are to be worn down 
at last. 


Communism in the Far East 

The clash of rival ideologies is slowly converting large parts of 
South East Asia into a battleground and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
addressing a public meeting in Malaya the other day, attempted the 
process known to soldiers as “ reading the battle.” The two things 
most eagerly desired by the peoples of that region are political 
freedom and economic security, and Mr. MacDonald pointed out 
that Communism offered neither. He saw (as did the recent con- 
ference of American diplomatists at Bangkok) Indo-China as the 
immediate danger-spot, but gave a rather more encouraging account 
of Bao Dai’s status and prospects than some other recent com- 
mentators have done. While he was prepared for overt and 
aggressive expansion by the Chinese Communists into territories 
(beginning with Indo-China) adjacent to them, he rightly insisted 
that the primary danger to South East Asia as a whole lay in fifth- 
column methods of infiltration and subversion. These could be 
countered only if communities stood firm in defence of the new- 
found freedoms for which they were indebted to the West. The 
West, he added, would furnish material aid where it was needed 
most—an assurance to which pertinence is added by the arrival in 
Saigon over the week-end of American officials to make arrange- 
ments for the assistance which has been promised to Indo-China. 
In China, meanwhile (on the development of whose policy Mr. 
MacDonald believed everything in the last analysis to depend) there 
has been little to engage the attention of the outside world since 
Mao Tse-tung and his Foreign Minister returned to Peking from 
their negotiations in Moscow. The morale of his opponents in 
Formosa is said to be improving, but Chiang cannot restore life to 
his evacuee régime by killing a few hundred of his countrymen 
on the mainland every week. The Nationalist air-raids on Canton 
and elsewhere seem a singularly wanton irrelevance. 


The Farce of Financial Planning 

It is hard to believe, after the presentation on Tuesday of supple- 
mentary estimates of Government expenditure reaching the 
appalling figure of £148,000,000, that sanity remains anywhere 
the British economy. The next General Election will arrive soon 
enough in any case, but it is the solemn truth that if Parliament 
really grasped the dangers of our economic plight—dangers which 
both the great parties kept out of the recent election argument— 
the present Government might have fallen the day after it opened. 
The British people must be punch-drunk to allow announcements 
of this sort to slip by without a concerted protest—a protest of the 
kind that must be listened to even by such irresponsible squanderers 
of public money as Mr. Aneurin Bevan, whose department demands 
the fantastic additional sum of £98,730,000 for the National Health 
Service. How many people realise that this £148,000,000 asked for 
as a mere afterthought represents more than a shilling of the 
standard rate of Income Tax, or that the supplementary £98,730,00 
demanded for the health service represents an error of over 37 per 
cent. in the estimate for 1949-50 presented a year ago? And this 
is a performance put up by a Government and a party which claims 
to represent planning. In fact what these supplementary estimates 


show is that the element of planning once present in British 
Never 


governmental finance has been not increased but reduced. 
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before has Treasury control been reduced, to such a farcical plight. 
How can the public take the pretence of planning seriously when the 
declared policy of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said last 
year that there must be no more supplementary estimates except in 
very special cases, is set at nought by other Ministers, and above 
all by the present Minister of Health? What chance is there of 
holding down inflationary pressure when the Government itself sets 
such an example ? Some dam must have broken not only in the 
State financial system but in the minds of British people to let in this 
flood of insane spending. 


The Width of the Gap 


In the last quarter of 1949 the net gold and dollar deficit of the 
sterling area narrowed right down to $31,000,000. Irdeed, taking 
into account Marshall aid and drawings on the Canadian credit 
and the International Monetary Fund, the gold and dollar reserves 
of the area actually rose by $263,000,000 in three months. After 
the alarms of the second quarter, when the working deficit was 
$632,000,000, and the excursions of the third quarter, which ended 
with devaluation and a deficit of $539,000,000, this was a vast relief. 
But before any caps are thrown in the air it must be remembered 
that many export orders had been held up in anticipation of devalua- 
tion, that devaluation itself encouraged pote tial but hesitant buyers 
of British goods, and that both these factors are temporary. In 
fact, if the sterling area did not close the gap in the last quarter 
of 1949, that would have been the end of hope. It came just close 
enough to closing it to enable hope to survive. The Sixth Report 
on Operations under the Economic Co-operation Agreement, in 
which the figures on the dollar gap appear, also referred to the 
other indicators by which progress may be measured, the most 
important of which was the Index of Industrial Production. which 
rose from 129 in November, 1948, to 139 in November, 1949. Here 
again there is hope. But it will not turn into confidence until the 
rise in prices is checked and the danger of inflation removed. Next 
month’s Budget can make all the difference here, if it contains 
some solid reductions in Government expenditure. But who can 
have any confidence in that, after this week’s supplementary 
estimates ? 

Defence Uncertainties 

If, as is generally assumed, there is to be a wider measure of 
agreement between Government and Opposition over matters of 
defence in this Parliament than in the last, it will not be made 
any easier by the Government’s statement on defence published 
this week. In this document it is only the generalities that are above 
criticism—the need for conscription, the duty to honour our obliga- 
tions under the Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic Pact, and the 
permanent nature of our commitments in the Near and Far East. 
It is when it gets down to details—or what pass for details in this 
security-minded age—that the statement is unconvincing. It may 
be comforting to know that the reduction in the man-power of the 
defence forces which is envisaged for the coming year will be made 
“keeping in mind the need to maintain the striking power of our 
forces,” but a lot obviously depends on the meaning of the word 
maintain. Maintain their power at the same rate as last year, 
or at a rate consistent with our numerous obligations ? If it means 
the latter, as it should, all the evidence goes to show that the 
requisite rate is very far from having been reached. And even 
if it means the former, it is hard to see how the expectation is to 
be fulfilled. The bulk of the Army, and a large proportion of the 
Air Force, will continue to be made up of national service men. 
The point of conscription is that it provides a trained reserve, but 
in the coming year, which will see the end of a large number of 
short-term engagements, the N.C.O.s available for training are going 
to be even scarcer than they are today. The compulsory period of 
territorial service, which all conscripts will have to put in from 
this year on, might make good some of the training deficiencies, if it 
were not that the Territorial Army was suffering from an even 
more acute shortage of N.C.O.s. The root of the trouble is still 
the failure to make the Army attractive as a career—and a career 
should mean for N.C.O.s, as for officers, a life-work and not a 
brief apprenticeship for some civilian trade. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ARLIAMENTARISM, said Oswald Spengler, is a game like 

cricket, which only the English can play. Game or not, it 

is now being practised at Westminster in conditions un- 
paralleled in living experience. A common point of agreement in the 
main speeches in the debate on the Address so far has been that 
the national genius for Parliamentary government is sharply 
challenged, though nobody doubts Mr. Attlee’s view that it will be 
quite equal to the test. The country’s dilemma was instantly 
presented to the eye when the new House met for the election of the 
Speaker. Those exciting abstractions of the 24th, the election figures, 
were here translated into flesh and blood. There were the two great 
parties (exception made for the nine Liberals) facing each other 
and commanding, each on its own side, the full accommodation 
of the Chamber. It is a hundred years since anything like that 
happened. This symmetrical line-up looked almost provocative 
at the first blush, and yet there was anything but pugnacity in the 
spirit of the House. Indeed, the mood rather repeated the quiet 


mood of the election. 
* * * 7 


On Monday, the Commons returned to their Chamber from the 
splendours of the State opening to hear the Speaker recite those 
minatory sessional orders that thunder against anyone who would 
attempt to corrupt the faithful Commons or obstruct their free 
progress to and from the Palace of Westminster. This goes on 
from Parliament to Parliament in magnificent indifference whether 
there is an even balance of parties or a juggernaut of a majority. 
Mr. Sidney Dye, the Member for South-West Norfolk, moved the 
Address. He discoursed with particularity on the biological and 
nutritional aspects of agriculture in Norfolk and at the same time 
revealed to the House some of the operations of the Swaffham 
Rural Council of which he is a member. The seconder was Miss 
Alice Bacon, who sits for North-East Leeds. She was brief and 
agreeable. She certainly became ecstatic about the glories, cultural 
and industrial, of Leeds. No Athenian of old boasted more about 
the “ dear city of Cecrops.” Mr. Eden opened the debate proper 
with a speech more substantial than is customary on the opening 
day and it necessarily touched contentious subjects. He promised 
there would be no “ factions or fractious ” opposition ; he brought 
the House down to economic realities; and he was bold enough 
to suggest that the balance of parties might yield greater possi- 
bilities of a strong and imaginative foreign policy. The tone of 
the speech matched the hour admirably. Mr. Attlee has never 
been more sure of himself. Instead of his majority of seven 
bowing him down it appears to have given him new life. The 
House was most interested in his adroit statement on the Steel Act. 
It was quickly countered by the Tory amendment. 

* * * * 

Tuesday saw Mr. Churchill holding for an hour the largest House 
seen for a long time. If he was not at his oratorical summit 
he was not far below it. There was a quick reminder of the resource 
of that mind. Having Severely chastised the Liberals for their 
part in the election he suddenly softened towards them and 
proposed a Select Committee, on electoral reform. Every face in 
the Chamber, including Mr. Morrison’s, betrayed surprise at this 
development. Mr. Churchill next presented his terms on the Iron 
and Steel Act—the postponement of the vesting day for at least 
nine months beyond the next election, or a division on his 
amendment. Mr. Morrison figured as a rather genial spirit of 
denial. He would have neither the postponement of the Iron and 
Steel Act nor the Select Committee on electoral reform. The 
whole House followed Mr. Clement Davies with interest as he 
stepped, as it were, between the fighting souls of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Morrison in order to do a little battling on his own account 
and show the Liberal chief gun in action against both the other 
frants. He expressed his deep resentment at Mr. Churchill's 
criticism of himself and his colleagues, but he quickly melted when 
he came to the proposal for the Select Committee on electoral 
reform. That he liked. H. B 
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PARLIAMENT’S MOOD 


Churchill-Morrison atmosphere quite another, as new 

Members of the House of Commons quickly discovered 
on Tuesday. The new Parliament opened placidly. Nothing 
could have been more anodyne than the King’s Speech. More 
and better allotments, more and better midwives, more and 
better cattle grids—these are the matters on which the Houses 
of Parliament will be called on to legislate by a Government 
which has just gone to the country on a programme in which 
Mationalisation was the most prominent feature. The result of 
the election has inspired reflection, and reflection wisdom. Mr. 
Attlee is, of course, right to lay his plans for as uncontentious 
a session as possible. For important controversial measures 
to be carried by a majority of under a dozen, or for the 
Government to be defeated and an early election precipitated by 
the same margin, would be equally contrary to the national 
interest. The defeat of the Government may come; it is 
inconceivable that the present balance of parties should be 
maintained through a normal Parliamentary session; but no 
responsible Conservative can want to see a crisis forced in the 
first week or the first month of the session. Nothing in Mr. 
Eden’s speech on Monday suggested that. He did, as was 
essential, draw pointed attention to the more disturbing features 
of the national economy—the imprudent dissipation of sterling 
balances, the almost unchecked extravagance in certain fields 
of administration (notably the National Health Service) and 
the failure of exports to compensate in volume for the losses 
due to devaluation. Mr. Eden’s question as to the Government’s 
intentions regarding iron and steel was inevitable, and so, no 
doubt, was the Prime Minister’s reply—that the Iron and Steel 
Act was law and that it was the Government’s duty to administer 
the law. But on the principle of agreement and co-operation 
in such matters as foreign policy both speakers were at one, 
though by no means necessarily on such matters as approaches 
to Russia. There was nothing said by either to dispel the hope 
that for the next few months the House would, with legislation 
making little demands on it, concentrate on the urgent problems 
arising in the economic and financial fields. 

But the thought of crisis does not disturb Mr. Churchill. The 
augmentation of the battalions behind him has stirred his spirit. 
With victory possibly only seven votes away, the question 
whether it is desirable to measure strengths forthwith on a vital 
issue troubles him little. He is thinking, of course, about 
Conservative prospects at the next election—it can hardly be 
supposed that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison have banished 
electoral considerations completely from their minds—but it is 
possible to let such considerations bulk too largely at this 
moment. The Conservatives have achieved something 
immensely valuable in creating conditions which make any 
further extension of nationalisation impossible at this moment. 
That gate is barred, but it cannot be supposed that Labour has 
lost any of its belief in the nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution or exchange, or that it will abandon 
permanently any of the programme whose realisation the electors, 
Liberal as well as Conservative, have so fortunately frustrated 
for the present. But Mr. Churchill is, to put it at the lowest, 
for granting the Government no respite. Its deeds and words 
will be subject to searching criticism, and divisions will be forged 
wherever not completely unreasonable. Within limits, that must 
be accepted as part of the party game, and the game will 
certainly not cease to be played because the two sides are for 


[os Eden-Attlee atmosphere is one thing and the 


once evenly matched, and results unattainable in the last Parlia- 
ment not impossibly attainable in this. Nor could anyone ask 
that it should. This is the normal and invaluable dialectic of 
democracy, given a keener edge by the effects it may Possibly 
entail. But the question what those effects may mean is not to 
be ignored. The position of this country in the world is far 
more important than any party advantage. The fall of 
even a Government so precariously poised as this, and a second 
election following hard on the heels of the first, would 
unquestionably cause grave concern to our friends in other 
nations and much satisfaction to those to whom that description 
could by no elasticity of terminology be applied. It might indeed 
not be a question of concern or satisfaction, but of safety or 
danger. This is not a world in which liberties can be taken, 

That creates a genuinely difficult situation in the House of 
Commons. It is of the first importance that the Labour Party 
should not be enabled in the next Parliament to push forward 
again with the nationalisation programme it has been compelled 
to abandon in this. That means that the Conservatives must if 
possible win the next election, and it is natural that all their 
plans should be laid with that in view. Hence no doubt their 
amendment to the Address on the Iron and Stee] Act, and Mr. 
Churchill’s offer not to press it if an undertaking were given 
that its operation would be suspended till nine months after 
another election. Hence, too, the calculated appeal to the 
Liberals in his proposal for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider the whole question of electoral reform. This, 
together with the critical Conservative amendment on housing 
—to which no exception can be taken—raises the question 
what the Opposition intends and desires. It cannot really want 
an early election. Indeed it no doubt takes the view that, the 
more rope the Government gets, the longer and more effective 
the drop when the next day of decision comes. That being so, 
it is only common sense, from a purely party point of view, to 
avoid forcing an issue prematurely, and the broader interests 
of the country unquestionably require the same decision. A 
division on iron and steel this week serves no obviously useful 
purpose. Nothing can happen in the matter of the Iron and 
Steel Act till October at the earliest, and Mr. Clement Davies 
is right in saying that nothing is gained by disturbing that par- 
ticular dog’s slumbers yet. The Liberals are right to vote with 
the Opposition: no opportunity of condemning this iniquitous 
measure should be lost. The Government will have been forcibly 
warned. 

The Liberals naturally display a lively interest in Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion regarding electoral reform. Clearly the 
last has not been heard of this, in spite of Mr. Morrison’s 
summary rejection of the idea. Proportional Representation in 
the ordinary sense may no doubt be ruled out. Its adoption 
would mean a grouping of constituencies just after a measure 
has been adopted, with the general support of all parties, dividing 
the whole country into single constituencies only. But there 
are methods, such as the alternative vote, applicable to single- 
member constituencies, and providing possibly for a more 
equitable system of representation than prevails at present. That 
may be worth exploring with open minds, and with a full realisa- 
tion that the adoption of such a system, though conforming to 
theoretical justice, might in operation have definitely unfortunate 
effects. The paramount necessity is for stable government, and 
no Government without a majority in the House would be 
stable. A House in which two main parties were so closely 
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balanced as to give a small minority a decisive voice would 
represent a negation of democracy. But that is not a reason 
for refusing even to consider Mr. Churchill’s proposal, 
and Mr. Morrison’s objection to it as unconstitutional is com- 
pletely hollow. It is quite true that a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons is usually manned in proportion to party 
strengths in the House, and the suggestion that party strengths 
at the polls should be the criterion is an undesirable departure 
from that. But the difference, in fact, amounts to little. On 
Mr. Churchill’s basis the Liberals, with their 9 per cent. of 


A 


HERE is considerable material for reflection in one of 

Alistair Cooke’s messages from New York to the Manchester 

Guardian on American strictures on the reporting of the 
General Election in the British Press. I am bound to say I did not 
find a great deal to criticise, having regard—which is essential—to 
the limitations of space set by paper-rationing. But Mr. Stephen 
White, of the New York Times, was searching in his strictures, and 
it appears that his judgements are endorsed by a good many 
American journalists. The wide contrast between the reports of 
Mr. Churchill’s Edinburgh (approach to Stalin) speech in the Con- 
servative papers and in the Daily Herald is emphasised. So is the 
Daily Mail's headline “ Stalin Answers Churchill,” on the strength 
of an entirely anonymous article in Pravda; so is the Daily 
Express's “United Nations Boss Backs Churchill,” based (says 
Mr. Cooke or Mr. White) on a quite general remark by Mr. Trygve 
Lie on the desirability of peace; my own recollection was that 
Mr. Lie was much more specific than that. What troubles the 
American critics is that British papers did not report campaign 
speeches as American papers do. But in the present paper-situation 
that is out of the question. It is true, no doubt, that very few 
British papers covered the election really objectively. You would 
have got very different impressions from the Daily Herald and the 
Daily Mail, and readers of the News Chronicle were well 
prepared for a spectacular Liberal resurgence. Mais que voulez- 
vous? Reports, whether summaries of speeches or constituency- 
surveys, can only get a certain very limited space. Readers of a 
particular paper are more anxious to know how the party they 
mainly favour is doing than to hear about its opponents. The 
papers mainly, and naturally, give them what they want. I don't 
think a very heavy indictment lies. 

o , * * 

The minor Ministerial changes are old news by this time, and they 
are not of great account in any case. Only one calls for comment, 
but that calls for it rather urgently. Mr. Attlee is not a man to be 
accused of ingratitude, and he usually has grounds for his decisions, 
but his treatment of Glenvil Hall, the late Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, needs a very great deal of explaining. No Minister 
has deserved better of the Government than Mr. Hall. For four 
years and a half he has been a hewer of wood and drawer of water 
first to Mr. Dalton and then to Sir Stafford Cripps—not a job 
everyone would covet. He has been immensely hard-working ; in 
the House he has been competent and unfailingly courteous, 
showing himself as good a Parliamentarian as Mr. Douglas Jay, who 
takes his place, is bad ; and he is reputed to have done extremely 
good work in the Treasury itself. The Financial Secretaryship has 
hitherto been regarded as the stepping-stone to the Cabinet. Why 
the Prime Minister should have chosen this time to make it a 
Stepping-stone to the wilderness is a question to which no-answer 
has yet been offered. A victim of injustice? If anyone said so 
1 should not find it possible to dissent. 

* 7 * * 

A lot of people must remember what was known as the “ Mr. A 
case.” heard before Mr. Justice Darling some twenty-five years ago, 
with Sir John Simon and Mr. Rayner Goddard, K.C. (the present 
Lord Chief Justice) appearing for the defendants, the Midland 
Bank. It was a cause célébre, the more so for the mystery attaching 
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votes, might get perhaps two members of a normal-sized 
committee. The two main parties in the House could well afford 
to accord them that as an act of grace, without bringing any 
question of the polling-booths into it. It is by no means clear 
that a change in the electoral system is desirable ; but considera- 
tion of whether it is or not could do no harm. At any rate the 
proposal need stir no fierce controversies. It has little bearing 
on immediate issues, such as the cost of Mr. Bevan to the 
country. In resistance to reckless extravagance Conservatives 
and Liberals should have no difficulty in making common cause. 
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to Mr. A., whose identity the India Office was particularly anxious 
should remain undisclosed. The details of the case are immaterial 
now. Actually the question was whether the bank should have paid 
out a sum of £130,000 to a person who was not Mr. Robinson, the 
money being part of a sum disgorged by Mr. A for the benefit of the 
aggrieved husband of Mrs. Robinson, who was found in bed with 
Mr. Aata Paris hotel. The full report of the case has just appeared 
at 16s. in Messrs. Jarrold’s well-known Old Bailey Trial Series (though 
the hearing actually took place at the Law Courts). It has a double 
interest in that it is edited, with an illuminating foreword, by 
C. E. Bechofer Roberts, who was killed in a motor accident in the 
Euston Road not many weeks ago; and that Mr. A is none other 
than His Highness Maharajah Sir Hari Singh, G.C.S.L, G.C.L.E., 
G.C.V.O., Ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, whose accession to the 
Dominion of India in October, 1947, contrary to the wishes of the 
Muslim majority of his subjects, is the cause of the whole dangerous 
dispute which has been exercising the United Nations for the last 
two years; The Mr. A. Case should have something of a sale in 
Karachi. 
4 * * . 

There could have been no more appropriate setting for the 
Headmaster of Eton’s centenary address on President Masaryk on 
Tuesday than the Masaryk Hall at the School of Slavonic Studies 
at London University, with the bronze representation of the well- 
known features on the wall behind the lecturer. Emphasising the 
President’s unswerving devotion to the twin ideals of truth and 
justice Dr. Birley, in a singularly interesting passage, drew a 
parallel between Masaryk and Gladstone, both of whom (he con- 
fessed that on the whole he preferred the former) believed that no 
politics could be worth while that had not a moral basis. He did 
not quote, as he might have “ What is morally wrong cannot be 
politically right,” and when he observed that just as Masaryk left 
the Catholic Church for the Hussite, so Gladstone found he had 
to depend largely on the nonconformist element in national life the 
question was inevitably raised whether Gladstone ever really under- 
stood a point of view so different from his own as the average 
Free Churchman’s. Masaryk undoubtedly had a greater compre- 
hension of varied humanity than the English Liberal leader. 
Wherever his memory fades, if it fades anywhere, it will not be 
in the University of London, where he became a lecturer (at King’s 
College) in 1915. 

* * . * 

The closing of the Peckham Health Centre is not far short of a 
disaster for a considerable area of South London. It was not, of 
course, a health centre in the sense of the National Health Service 
Act; if it had been it would no doubt have received a large 
subvention ; it was rather of the nature of a family club, with 
attention to health as an essential consideration. It is not so long 
since the Prime Minister and many of his Cabinet colleagues visited 
the centre and posted themselves in all its activities, but whatever 
interest it may have inspired in them did not express itself io 
assistance capable of saving the centre. However, there appears to 
be a possibility that some of the activities of the centre may 
continue in another form under the L.C.C. It would be lamentable 
if all the experience that has been garnered at Peckham for a 
generation were lost. JANUS. 
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Why Health Costs Increase 


By FFRANGCON ROBERTS, M.D. 


NDER the National Health Service the medical profession 

has behind it the entire resources of the State, the end in 

view being the removal of that tax on national prosperity 
represented by ill-health. The fact that every success achieved 
in the fields of preventive and therapeutic medicine inevitably 
results in an even more serious tax completely escaped the planners. 
The National Health Service, a blessing though it be to each 
individual, is to the State an ever-growing liability which, if not 
stefnly controlled, will lead to the collapse of our entire financial 
structure. In its very success lies failure. The latest warning is 
contained in the Supplementary Estimates of £98,000,000 just 
published. ‘ 

In the last fifty years we have progressed immeasurably in all 
the conditions believed to be necessary for the promotion of good 
health. The standard of living has risen. Poverty has been almost 
abolished. Habits have become more temperate. Sanitary and 
preventive measures have become more efficient. Never were there 
such facilities for early diagnosis. Never was such care taken of 
the individual almost from the moment of conception to the 
moment of death, in the home, school and factory. Never have 
we attained to such mastery over a hostile environment. Sensa- 
tional advances in surgery and the new wonder-working drugs and 
instruments follow one another with increasing rapidity The result 
is visible in the suppression of many diseases which once were 
rife and the more efficient treatment of others. Yet in spite of 
these noble achievements we stridently clamour for more and ever 
more doctors, nurses, accommodation and equipment. Are we, 
then, winning or are we losing the battle against disease ? 

The incidence of treatment is not a true measure of the incidence 
of ill-health. Many people believe that the rise in the former is 
due entirely to an awakened social conscience and to more 
humanitarian legislation. This view, however, implies too harsh a 
judgement upon ourselves and upon our ancestors. The well-to-do 
might perhaps have been more generous. The contributions to the 
voluntary hospitals by the working classes were certainly meagre 
having regard to the amount spent on amenities. Nevertheless 
between 1900 and 1946 voluntary hospital beds increased from 
19,000 to 92,000, an achievement of which the country may well 
be proud. It was the march of science which set the pace all along 
by unmasking disease previously latent and by providing methods 
of treatment previously unknown. A mere fraction of the hospital 
accommodation now needed would have sufficed fiftv years ago, for 
at that time domiciliary treatment was almost as effective. Hospi- 
talisation on the grand scale has been made both possible and 
necessary by the prodigious growth in our ability to cure, or at 
least to treat, disease, supplemented in recent years by housing 
shortage and domestic difficulties. 

The incidence of treatment is influenced by many other factors, 
some extrinsic, some intrinsic to medicine. Among the extrinsic 
is a rise in the standard of living which, so far from diminishing it 
as is commonly believed, actually increases it, as Plato pointed out. 
As civilisation advances people insist on new-fangled methods of 
treatment which are superfluous to their real needs. The supply 
creates the demand. Moreover, when they are ill they demand 
a standard of comfort higher than their condition strictly warrants 
and higher than the standard which they enjoy when they are well. 
The most potent extrinsic factor, however, is the fear of litigation 
by which all doctors are with good reason obsessed. This is respon- 
sible for the daily performance of thousands of X-ray examinations 
for the most trivial injuries at an immense cost to the taxpayer. 


In order to appreciate the intrinsic factors we must bear in mind 
the difference between cure and treatment. Penicillin is a cure 
for pneumonia because the patient to whom it is given stands a 
good chance of being completely restored to health. Insulin, 
however, is not a cure for diabetes, nor is cortisone a cure for 
rheumatism. These are therapeutic instruments which, by counter- 
acting the effects of an underlying disturbance, alleviate symptoms 
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and prolong life. But since their action is only temporary their 
administration must be continued either until the disease Progresses 
beyond the stage of response or until the patient dies of some other 
affection. Some diseases therefore are curable, others are incurable 
but treatable. 

Nearly all diseases are either acute or chronic. Acute diseases 
are those which, if untreated, pursue a rapid course terminating 
in either death or recovery, though the latter may be followed by 
prolonged sequelae. Chronic diseases are those which, even if 
untreated, pursue a slow course of non-fatal disability ike 
rheumatism, of gradual degeneration like many forms of heart 
disease, or of progressive invasion and destruction like cancer. Cure 
of the acute is achieved by providing circumstances favourable to 
natural cure, by the temporary stimulation of vital organs and by 
the artificial reinforcement of nature’s remedies in the form of 
antitoxins and sera. By their very nature these diseases present a 


* suitable field for advances in surgery, anaesthesia and blood-trans. 


fusion. Moreover the wide biological differences between the 
causative agent and the normal cell permit the introduction of 
drugs which are lethal to the one but innocuous to the other. Ip 
the chronic diseases, on the other hand, none of these favourable 
conditions exist. Their causes are far more deep-seated ; they 
exhibit little, if any, natural tendency to cure ; the margin available 
for the differential action of drugs is narrow, and surgery offers 
palliative rather than radical help. Many of them, too, are associ- 
ated with the degeneration of senescence. 

The triumphs of medicine have therefore been won against the 
acute diseases rather than the chronic ; and since, speaking generally, 
the former affect the young while the latter affect the middle-aged 
and elderly, medical progress, by diminishing the incidence of the 
acute, automatically increases the incidence of the chronic. The 
more people are saved from the acute when young, the more survive 
to fall victim to the chronic later in life. 

Nor is this all. Although we make practically no progress in 
the cure of chronic diseases we do make astonishing progress in 
knowledge of their natural history as distinguished from knowledge 
of their causes. We are thus able still further to retard their 
progress, to prevent the failure of vital organs and to ward off 
complications. This, however, is achieved only by the use of ever 
more elaborate laboratory and mechanical controls. Our every 
step must be guided by radiological, electro-cardiographic, patho- 
logical and biochemical tests, all of which are increasing in number 
and complexity. The administration of almost every new drug is 
attended with unexpected side-effects, the avoidance of which neces- 
sitates the employment of yet more tests and safeguards. Chronic 
disease, therefore, already increased in incidence by conquest of 
the acute, is further increased by being made even more chronic. 

These are the chief reasons for the huge and growing army of 
auxiliaries and technicians such as radiographers, physiotherapists, 
dietitians, social workers and laboratory assistants ; and of those 
engaged in hospital maintenance, in the transport of the sick and 
in the manufacture of drugs and instruments ; for the shortage of 
nurses and beds ; for the rise in the cost per bed per annum from 
£45 in 1900 to £345 in 1946; for the soaring waiting-lists (in one 
hospital from 220 in 1937 to 2,690 in 1949 despite an increase in 
beds from 316 to 392). 

Can we discern any factor tending to reverse this trend? None 
whatever. On the contrary, as knowledge increases, concepts of 
disease become more complex rather than simpler. Every diag- 
nostic test and every therapeutic measure exhibits both in its technical 
complexity and in its field of application the property not of expan- 
sion merely but of expansion with perpetual acceleration towards 
infinity. With every victory won the battle rages more furiously, 
for the ultimate victor is Death. 

This, then, is the paradox—unlimited progress towards an 
unattainable objective, unlimited expansion against an inexpansile 
circumference. It is abundantly clear that we are rapidly approach- 
ing the time when humanitarian demands can be satisfied only by 
inroads upon our resources in money And man-power prejudicial to 
our standard of living, when the claims of physical health will 
conflict with the claims of economic health, when “ cost of living” 
will acquire a new and ominous meaning. 
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The Technique of 
Interrogation 


By HUGO DEWAR 


NE of the most alarming aspects of the post-war world 

is the export to European territory of the Moscow 

confessional trial. True, an attempt at this sort of thing 
was made in Barcelona in 1938, but it did not succeed. Today, 
however, conditions in Eastern Europe are favourable to the staging 
of these affairs, and there the technique brought to perfection in 
Russia is now being successfully applied. A Foreign Office state- 
ment regarding the case of Edgar Sanders, recently sentenced by 
a Hungarian Court to thirteen years’ imprisonment, refers to the 
“sinister technique of interrogation under pressure with the results 
of which the world is now familiar” (my emphasis). It is imperative 
that Western public opinion should be informed about this technique 
itself, because without such knowledge an air of mystery will con- 
tinue to cling to these trials, and their stage-managers will thereby 
have achieved at least a partial success. 

It must first of all be understood that the trials are not trials 
at all; they are simply political demonstrations. Behind all these 
show trials looms the shadow of the preliminary investigation, and 
it is here that the real trial (the word still remains inappropriate, 
except in its basic sense) takes place. If we turn to the classic 
examples of the Moscow Trials (1936-1938), we observe that the 
official reports more than once emphasise that the guilt of the 
accused is considered as already established by this preliminary 
investigation. The same, of course, applies to all the accused in 
the post-war trials in Hungary and Bulgaria. But the whole proof 
of guilt consists of the confessions of the accused themselves. 
Without them the prosecution would have no case, for there is 
never any documentary evidence worthy of the name, and any 
witnesses called are either themselves awaiting separate trial or are 
clearly—from the “confessional” nature of their statements— 
under threat of arrest. Since everything therefore depends upon the 
confessions, the preliminary investigation during which they are 
obtained is the key to the whole problem. 

In the first place it should be noted that the accused have in all 
instances to undergo a more or less lengthy period of interrogation 
before they can be made to confess. During the whole of this 
time—which may last as long as a year—they are utterly 
isolated from the outside world. Sanders and Vogeler, for example, 
were held incommunicado for something like three months. 
Cardinal Mindszenty in his final plea spoke of his “ thirty-five days 
of meditation” (my emphasis)—a point that does not appear to 
have been given the attention it deserves. During this time the 
prisoner is wholly at the mercy of the political police. A prisoner's 
later denial of bad treatment is in these circumstances quite worth- 
less—for means effective enough to make him confess to the gravest 
crimes must be equally effective in holding him to his submission 
in open Court. 

That is obviously the calculation upon which the authori- 
ties concerned base themselves, and so far they have miscalculated 
in only three known cases (I exclude earlier Russian 
trials—held before the technique had been fully perfected 

such as the Metro-Vickers trial in 1933, where MacDonald 
played a rdle similar to that played by Sanders, but where other 
English engineers pleaded not guilty)—in the case of Krestinsky 
(Moscow, 1937), when the retraction of the confession was not 
maintained ; in the case of one of the Poles arrested in 1945; and 
in that of the Bulgarian Communist Traicho Kostov. It must be 
borne in mind that the “defendants” are carefully selected, and 
every effort is made to ensure that they will stick to their allotted 
roles. There is ample evidence in the official reports of the Moscow 
Trials to prove that many accused never appear in open Court. 
Only those considered “ safe” are allowed a public performance. 

It is impossible in a brief article to do justice to the diabolical 
ingenuity and scientific thoroughness of the methods employed to 
break down and remould the will of the accused, but the following 
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evidence of some who have been through the hands of Soviet 
investigators will suffice to give the reader a clear enough picture 
of the general process. 

Dr. Anton Ciliga, a former Yugoslav Communist arrested by 
the G.P.U. in 1930 says: .“ It is a general rule of the G.P.U. to 
call arrested persons for examination during the night; a sleepy 
man is less concentrated, less prepared to resist. Psychology is 
the favourite science of the policemen of the G.P.U.” Bearing out 
this testimony of the “ psychological approach,” another victim 
of the G.P.U., the well-known Belgian author Victor Serge (since 
deceased), states that when arrested in 1933 he was kept completely 
isolated from the outside world and that all except two of the 
interrogations to which he was subjected took place at night. “The 
questioning, in the beginning, assumed the aspect of psychological 
conversation much more than of a judicial examination. . . . They 
tried to establish an atmosphere now of confidence, now of menace, 
not in order to establish such or such a fact, but in order to lead 
me into a very general discussion of my life and ideas.” The 
favourite opening questions of the investigators are: “ You know 
why you have been arrested ? You don’t? Weill, then, why do 
you suppose?” It is interesting to note that these were precisely 
the questions usually put to those arrested by the Inquisition. 


The evidence of one of the fifteen Polish leaders invited to 
Moscow by the Soviet Government in 1945 for talks on the post- 
war settlement in Poland and there treacherously arrested and put 
on trial is of great value. The means employed to break him down 
were—lack of sleep, light, cold, hunger and an atmosphere of 
terror alternating with promises. Night and day his cell was 
brilliantly lit. A fierce light beat on his face during interrogation. 
Silence, cold, light, hunger—these are the elemental forces used to 
“ soften-up ” a prisoner destined for open “trial.” The investiga- 
tors probe by continual, repetitive, relentless questioning into the 
character, will-power, likes, dislikes, ambitions and weaknesses cf 
the accused. If possible, some personal belongings taken from the 
home of the accused, or from the home of some close relative, 
are displayed on the examiners’ table. In the case of this 
particular Pole every effort was made to extract from him the 
whereabouts of his family—fortunately without success. His 
interrogations lasted over a period of seventy days, sometimes for 
up to fifteen hours at a stretch. He holds that, given sufficient time, 
even the strongest must inevitably break down under this pressure. 


There is no evidence available to show that drugs are used ; 
nor is this hypothesis necessary to an explanation. The process of 
“mental conditioning” may, of course, be considered a form of 
hypnosis. But, as in hypnosis proper, the victim must be willing ; 
there must be some strong reason why he is prepared to submit. 
The most fundamental instinct in man is the instinct for survival. 
The aim of the investigators is to pervert this instinct. Given one 
chance in a hundred of survival most men will take it. But even 
should he be prepared to sacrifice himself, he may not be prepared 
to sacrifice someone very dear to him. He must believe very firmly 
indeed that such action would serve a useful purpose, that it would 
not be just an empty gesture. And everything possible is done to 
make him feel that it would be only an empty gesture. During the 
preliminary investigation he sees no one except his warders, the 
examiners and those of his fellow-accused who are broken, with 
whom he is confronted for the purpose of hearing their accusations 
against him. If, for example, prisoners are in danger of passing 
one another in the corridors of the jail, the one returning from 
examination is made to stand with his face to the wall. Every 
possibility that a single word, a look even, of moral encouragement 
to resist might reach him is zealously guarded against. In each case, 
of course, the treatment will vary in intensity and scope, according 
to the character and personal circumstances of the accused. But 
the essence of the treatment remains the same. Promises are made 
to him that if only he will co-operate the severity of his treatment 
will be relaxed. These promises are scrupulously kept. The victim 
notes this. Belief that larger promises made will also be kept is 
strengthened. And this belief is all that he has left to cling to; 


it does not leave him even when he is sentenced, 
Before the trial the accused is, of course, made presentable. He 
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gets plenty of sleep, good food, cigarettes. When he comes into 
Court he is indeed a new man. The official reports of all these 
trials show that the Court procedure follows a set pattern. The 
accused simply repeat what has been drilled into them during the 
preliminary examination ; they have literally learnt their parts by 
heart. The President of the Court, or the Public Prosecutor, acts 
as prompter whenever necessary. If a real defence were allowed 
the whole play would be spoiled, the actors would miss their cues, 
hesitate, stammer, not know what was expected of them... . 

Only a small part of the evidence available as to the methods 
employed during the preliminary investigation has been cited, but 
it is sufficient to justify a firm conclusion. There is only one way 
in which those concerned could refute it—by abolishing the 
secrecy surrounding the prisoner before trial. Only in this way 
could they disprove the evidence that has in one way or another 
leaked out in spite of all the precautions taken. But this will not 
be done. The fact that Sanders and Vogeler, for recent example, 
were not at any time during their imprisonment, or during the trial 
itself, allowed to see anyone independent of the authorities con- 
ducting the case—and this in defiance of established international 
legal procedure—speaks volumes. The whole fabric of such trials 
is thus admitted to be too fragile to stand the rough handling of 
an unbeliever. But this does not particularly worry the stage- 
managers. So long as the political demonstration destroys and 
discredits internal enemies, offers scape-goats for economic short- 
comings, helps to strengthen the barrier between East and West ; 
so long as the script of the show can be used to hoodwink even 
people abroad—why should they care about the sordid reality 
back-stage ? 


The Church and the State 


By the BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


HERE has been an extraordinary change in the public mind 

on the whole question of establishment. In the first years 

of this century there was a political agitation, culminating 
in the passing of the Welsh Church Actin 1914, which was regarded 
by many as a long-distance notice to the Church of England. Today 
no political party is actively concerned. The discontent with the 
present situation finds its chief expression within the Church itself. 
It came to a head over the Prayer Book crisis of 1927-28. 

A Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, reporting in 
1906, had led to a revision of the Book of Common Prayer by the 
Convocations and the Church Assembly. This revision had been 
approved by large majorities in all three Houses of the Church 
Assembly, and by the Convocations, but was twice rejected by the 
House of Commons. So sharp a clash inevitably raised the whole 
issue of establishment. In Archbishop Lang's words, the House of 
Commons’ action brought home in a dramatic way the fact that 
“the theory of the State on which the present legal system of 
establishment was founded, namely, that the Church and State were 
two parts of the one Christian commonwealth, and that within 
that commonwealth Parliament was the representative of the laity 
of the Church, after a lapse of three hundred years no longer 
corresponded with the realities of the case.” 

At the request of the Church Assembly the two Archbishops 
appointed a Commission on Church and State, with Viscount Cecil 
as chairman. It published a unanimous report in 1935. But, from 
the point of view of decisive action, the situation in 1950 remains 
exactly the same as it was in 1928. 

This is the background against which the Archbishop of York 
has written his new book.* It is an admirable book, plain, 
straightforward and written out of a wide experience. The serious- 
ness of the situation is clearly explained, together with the danger 
of drifting. The issue is put from the Church's point of view thus: 
Is the right way out disestablishment or reform? Dr. Garbett 
comes down decisively on the side of reform. He sees the dangers 
of the totalitarian State in its various phases. But he believes that 

*Church and State in England. By Cyril Garbett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 15s.) 
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disestablishment should only be sought by the Church if it became 
plain that there was no other road to spiritual freedom. He Main- 
tains that it is bad for the nation that there should be no national 
recognition of religion. At the same time he declares that a National 
Church ought to have the right to order its own services, and to 
determine its own doctrine; and that, if the nation desires the 
contintiance of establishment, it ought to consent to the Securing 
of this right as an act of justice. The great value of his book jg 
that, without a touch of extremism, it presents the whole case jn 
a vivid way to the consciousness of the ordinary churchman. 

The Archbishop describes four “essential freedoms” required 
by the Church from the State. To take them in order: (1) The 
appointment of bishops. The Church, he says, ought to have a 
voice in the choice of its bishops—though acknowledging that the 
final word must rest with the Crown in an established Church He 
presses particularly for consultation with the diocese as well as 
with the Archbishop as a right. (2) The right to revise forms of 
worship without debate in Parliament. When the Archbishops 
Commission on Church and State reported in 1935 churchmen were 
still thinking of a revision of forms of worship in terms of another 
Revised Prayer Book. Hence its major recommendation was for 
a cumbrous procedure, involving the Church Assembly, the Convo- 
cations, all the Diocesan Conferences (twice over) and a certificate 
from the Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker that 
the measure proposed related substantially to the spiritual concerns 
of the Church of England—and culminating in direct presentation 
to His Majesty for the Royal assent, without submission to Parlia- 
ment. This procedure the Archbishop commends, though with the 
suggestion that it might be simplified. But, in the opinion of many, 
the Church should now aim at something much more flexible. 
What is really wanted is not a new Prayer Book but provision for 
variations from and additions to the Prayer Book service as they 
may be required. For this purpose the prime requirement is an 
authoritative definition of “lawful authority ” which should have 
power to sanction the required variations and additions. 

The Archbishops’ Commission proposed that this definition 
should be given by a Synodical Declaration issued by the Convoca- 
tions. But as Dr. Garbett points out, a new proposal to define 
“lawful authority” by Canon is now before the Convocations 
This is of first-class importance. Without interfering with other 
forms of lawful authority, it would enable the phrase “ ordered by 
lawful authority” in the Declaration of Assent to include “ such 
addition, omission or alternative use as may be allowed by the two 
Convocations, provided they are not contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England.” This, provided there is full consultation with 
the laity, goes to the root of the matter. 

(3) A new code of Canons. The existing code of 1603 is 
admittedly obsolete. The Archbishop urges the importance of the 
framing of new Canons by the Church in any case, for its own 
discipline and good order ; and he hopes that the State will assist 
the Church in this attempt at self-reform, by agreeing to the 
necessary licence or measure or (as in the case of that dealing with 
lawful authority) Act of Parliament. 

(4) Church Courts. So far as safeguarding the right of the 
Church to be the final authority for its doctrine is concerned, it 
is far better to proceed by agreement than by courts of law. But 
as things now stand the final court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes 
is the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, the judges of which 
“need be neither churchmen nor even believers.” While the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council exists as the final court, 
with the duty of interpreting the doctrine of the Church of England, 
Church courts are in fact not functioning in this kind of ecclesias- 
tical cause. The Archbishop therefore puts forward the proposal 
of the Canon Law Commission of 1946, that the final court should 
consist of the Archbishop of the Province and four other members, 
two of them bishops—chosen from a panel of eight appointed by 
the Upper House of Convocation—and two of them lay communi 
cants who hold or have held high judicial office, nominated by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

In bringing these proposed reforms so vigorously before the 
public the Archbishop of York makes it plain that there must be 
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eement in the Church if they are to have any chance of success, 
and full consultation with the laity. In his statement of the case 
there is plenty of margin for discussion ; but he declares that if, 
after the Church has decided on the reforms which it regards as 
essential for spiritual freedom, the State deliberately and repeatedly 
refuses to grant them, then the Church will have to ask for 
disestablishment. 

The Church Assembly last year set up another Commission to 
draw up resolutions, and present them to the Assembly for con- 
sideration at an early date. There is plenty of information. It 1s 
action that is necessary. This book will render a signal service if 
it induces the Assembly to treat the report of its latest Commission 
with real seriousness, and persuades the laity of the Church that 
action ought to be taken on these crucial issues and -taken quickly. 


King Leopold’s Future 


(From a Brussels Correspondent) 


N Sunday Belgium will go to the polls, not for the 
election of a Parliament, but to confirm the mandate 
of its titular monarch. King Leepold IIf has been 

legally “ under the impossibility of reigning” since he surrendered 

with his army to the Germans on May 28th, 1940. He remained 

a prisoner of war, in his own palace at Laeken on the outskirts 

of Brussels, until the approach of Allied troops made his remeval 

necessary. The story of what happened after his liberation is 
still a little confused, but finally the Belgian Parliament passed 

a law that it alone, in a joint session of the two Chambers, could 

decide when the “impossibility of reigning” was at an end. 

Since then the King has been living at his villa, “ Le Reposoir,” 

at Pregny, near Geneva, and the Regency has been in the hands of 

his brother, Prince Charles, who joined the Maquis during enemy 
occupation. 

During the five years of Regency there has been a sharp division 
of opinion as to the King’s future. The Social Christian Party 
(P.S.C. or Catholic Party) are keen Leopoldists. The Liberals, apart 
from a few Leopoldist rebels, favour the “effacement” of the 
monarch in favour of his son, Prince Baudouin, who became 
legally of age to reign on his eighteenth birthday eighteen months 
ago. The Socialists, though faithful in the main to the principle 
of monarchy, are intransigent in their opposition to King Leopold, 
and express this in a campaign whose virulence might be difficult 
to live down if the King should be restored. The Communists, who 
carry very little weight, are against King Leopold and indeed against 
kings in general. 

The idea of solving the problem by a public vote originated in 
a letter from the King to the then Prime Minister, M. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, in July, 1948. If the consultation populaire had been held 
at that date, and without political preparation, there is good reason 
to think that a vast majority of the Belgians would have voted 
for their King’s return. The Servais Commission, of the King’s 
own appointment but composed of jurists of unquestioned eminence, 
had lately cleared him of the charges of collaborating with the 
Germans, and, to the average Belgian, there seemed very little 
reason why he should not return. M. Spaak himself had declared 
in public that the King’s honour was no longer in question. 

The change of atmosphere in the past year and three quarters 
has been very noticeable. The issue has been hopelessly confused. 
Discussions have been taking place on the 1940 surrender, and 
Mr. Churchill's reference to it, which was thought, though perhaps 
unjustly, to be an attack on the honour of the Belgian Army. A 
barrage of Leopoldist propaganda has been built up, the basis of 
which is the suggestion that a vote against the King’s return is a 
vote condemning the valour of those who fought in the gallant 
but hopeless “eighteen-day campaign.” This propaganda was 
Strengthened early this year, when M. Spaak himself lent his weight 
to an attack on the High Command of 1940 (in which the King 
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failures to blow up bridges, and the Leopoldists were able to turn 
the attack against the French commanders of that day. 

The second point of discussion is the royal marriage of 1941, 
The Socialists have made great play with the suggestion that marry< 
ing and giving in marriage is strange behaviour for a prisoner-King 
whose personal surrender was justified as “ sharing the fate of his 
men.” They have made play, too, with a number of stones which 
can quite irrelevantly be thrown at close relations of their King’s 
bride, who, as a Fleming, is unacceptable as a Royal Consort to 
the Walloons, and, as a commoner, regarded through raised 
lorgnettes by Belgium's aristocrats. Apart from opposition 
polemics, however, objection to the marriage had largely been 
obviated by the fact that the Princesse de Réthy renounced, on 
marriage, all claim to queenship for herself and to royal succession 
for her issue. The Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines, in a pastoral 
letter of December, 1941, announced the marriage and mentioned 
the existence of an acte authentique of the Sovereign confirming 
this renunciation. This document seems never, at the relevant 
times, to have been in the hands of the Belgian Government. A 
typed copy was handed to the Prime Minister, M. Gaston Eyskens, 
on January 28th this year by the King’s secretary, Professor Jacques 
Pirenne. 

Unluckily, this document became a storm-centre. Its legal-validity 
was, of course, impaired by lack of a Ministerial counter-signature. 
This was expected, but Parliament was surprised by the King's 
reference to a future date at which he would ask his Government 
to give effect to his “instructions.” Adverse comment on this 
continued for over a week, till a Leopoldist newspaper printed a 
photo-copy of the original document showing that the word was 
“intentions.” The bona fides of this being questioned, M. Pirenne 
called on the Prime Minister and stated that, though he himself 
had never seen the original, he was now able to state that “ inten- 
tions was indeed the word used, and the mistake had arisen from 
a typing error 

The clamour surrounding the position of the Princesse de Réthy 
is, of course, irrelevant to the main issue. There is, however, 
another Socialist accusation against the King. His personal sur- 
render, which so surprised the Germans and incensed Mr. Churchill, 
was against the advice of his Ministers and seems to have been 
moved by his confessed failure to share their optimism about an 
eventual Allied victory. That the Ministers themselves seem to 
have turned pessimist a few days later, attempting from Vichy to 
negotiate the repatriation from France of Belgian refugees until 
the Germans finally decided not to recognise their authority, does 
not really affect the issue. The reproach against the King is not 
wholly based on his journey to Berchtesgaden, to discuss with 
Hitler the future of Belgium and its dynasty, but rather that, the 
Belgian soil having been defended @ outrance, he regarded his duty 
as done and his country (and the Congo) as no longer at war. This, 
it is urged, was against his Government's obligations under the 
treaty already implemented by calling on France and Great Britain, 
as guarantor Powers, for military aid. 
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There seems no reason to think that the King took any part in 
politics during his imprisonment at Laeken, though his immediate 
entourage seem to have had some difficulty in so limiting their 
contacts with the collaborationists as to avoid the possibility of 
the word going round that “ Laeken approves.” This slogan may 
have influenced many youngsters, now in gaol, who were persuaded 
by skilled Nazi propaganda into going to fight the Russians or 
otherwise helping the enemy cause. Many of them were in their 
teens at the time, and a revision of their sentences might be thought 
appropriate—if not overdue. With heavy unemployment, however, 
any such revision would be unpopular; and the Socialists, not 
having themselves undertaken it while they were in office, have 
cleverly saddled the King and his supporters with the intention of 
doing sa 

One way and another, it is clear that the anti-Leopoldists have 
more arguments than the King’s supporters. This, on the other 
hand, does not in any sense prejudice the issue, and the instinctive 
loyalty of Catholic Flanders runs very deep indeed. The matter 
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is exclusively a Belgian one. It is indeed true that the party most 
hostile to the King is more friendly to Britain than its chief 
opponent ; but this is no reason for giving the slightest credence to 
the irresponsible statements made by Leopoldist champions among 
the British people that the British Government have subscribed 
many millions of francs to support the “ anti-Christian ” campaign 
against King Leopold. Nor, indeed, is it necessary to assume that 
France is still so sensitive about possible post mortems on the 1940 
campaign as to wish to interfere in Belgium's dynastic upheaval. 
Still less is it likely that either the Holy See or the President of 
the United States could look on the return of King Leopold to 
the last of the Catholic monarchies as-an aid or opposition to the 
spread of Communist doctrine. 

That the monarchy should be subject not indeed to a plebiscite 
but to a vote of a similar kind is a tragedy ; in the interests of the 
monarchy itself almost any other solution would have been pre- 
ferable. As things stand, the vote threatens to throw up a profound 
divergence of views between the Flemings and the Walloons. It 
is untrue that it is a choice, as Catholic propaganda asserts, between 
King Leopold and a republic. Nevertheless, the mere precedent of 
an election cannot fail to weaken the status of the Crown, and 
perhaps prepare the way for republicanism However, since nobody 
concemed could devise another solution, this was.a risk which 
had to be taken. 


Crossing and Double- 
Crossing 


By C. K. ALLEN, K.C, 


TATESMEN, soldiers and other distinguished persons have 

given their names in perpetuity to bags, boots, sandwiches 

and many other useful objects; but it was reserved for the 
Rt. Hon. Leslie Hore-Belisha to immortalise himself by a beacon. 
It may not be much of a beacon, as beacons go, but it is a symbol 
of the rights, or the supposed rights, of Man versus Machine, and 
it has the majesty of the law behind it. 

Unfortunately, however, the law is sometimes more majestic than 
intelligible. A crosser-over between the beacons is, unless my 
Latin has forsaken me, a kind of transgressor, whose way is 
notoriously hard. It has been harder than ever since Mr. Hore- 
Belisha sought to soften it—though not, perhaps, as hard as that 
of the approaching motorist, who seems doomed to be wrong, 
whatever he does. His complicated duties are now laid down in 
the Pedestrian Crossing Places (Traffic) Regulations, 1941. 

There are, as we all know, two kinds of crossings, the ordinary 
and the “controlled "—i.e., controlled either by lights or by a 
policeman. The driver of any vehicle “ approaching” either kind 
of crossing must go (the Regulations prefer “ proceed”) at such a 
speed that he can stop, if necessary, before reaching the crossing— 
“unless he can see that there is no foot passenger thereon.” Any 
motorist will at once see that these words are peppered with pit- 
falls. At what point does the car become an “ approaching ” 
vehicle ? At what moment is the motorist supposed to see that 
there is or & not a foot passenger on the crossing—especially if 
there are two or three cars ahead of him obstructing his view ? 
Above all, if he is going at, say, fifteen miles an hour, and when 
he is five yards away from the crossing a suicidal pedestrian steps 
on the crossing—well, he can see the pedestrian all too plainly, but 
how is he to stop dead and prevent the pedestrian (all too literally) 
from stopping dead ? Noble and learned Lords have observed that 
if the Regulation were taken literally it would mean that all traffic 
was completely immobilised, and not even this ingenious drafts- 
man can have meant that. 

Then, at an uncontrolled crossing, the motorist “ at or approach- 
ing” the crossing must allow “free and uninterrupted ‘passage’ 
to the pedestrian ; and at a controlled crossing the same freedom 
must be allowed to any pedestrian who is on the crossing before 
the driver gets the green light or the constable’s signal. Note that 


at controlled crossings there is nothing to forbid the pedestrian 
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(as im some countries) from crossing even when the lights are 
against him. If he takes that risk, the driver is still bound to be 
“ proceeding “ at such a speed that he can stop before hitting the 
crosser. Fertile soil indeed for litigation and contradictory prece. 
dents ! The first case which arose, in 1938, under the predecessors of 
the 1941 Regulations, bid fair to be the jay walker’s Magna Carta. 
The Court of Appeal held, or appeared to hold, that once the driver 
was in breach of the regulations—ie., being in an approaching 
vehicle, was not “ proceeding at such a speed,” &.— it did not 
matter how suicidally the pedestrian had behaved: or, in legal 
parlance, contributory negligence was no defence. The pedestrian 
could reel drunk over the crossing, or dance a rumba On it, or lie 
down in the middle of it, but that did not excuse the motorist unless 
he was going so slowly that he could pull up short of the crossing, 

This case, called Bailey v. Geddes, was the source of much later 
tribulation. Soon after it there came before a single Judge (since 
deceased) the case which was certain to arise, but which was quite 
overlooked by the Regulations—that of the jay walker stepping 
on to the trossing practically under the wheels of the car. Mr. 
Justice Wrottesley (as he then was) held respectfully but firmly that 
Bailey v. Geddes really could not mean what is was supposed to 
mean, and rejected the plaintiff's claim for damages, on the ground 
of his contributory negligence. Next year very much the same 
question came before a differently constituted Court of Appeal 
and, by a majority, Bailey v. Geddes suffered the fate which has 
happened to many inconvenient decisions ; it was “ distinguished.” 
Four years later it entered a further stage of judicial displeasure 
(usually fatal) by being “confined to its own facts *—which facts 
were held not to include using a pedestrian crossing for purposes 
of self-immolation during a black-out. Meanwhile, in 1940, when 
schizophrenia was beginning to come into fashion, the Court of 
Appeal held that the pedestrian crossing had developed a split 
personality. Thus you might get safely across, with the lights in 
your favour, as far as the midway “refuge,” but that was only 
half the journey, and the rest of it was a new crossing altogether; 
and consequently, if the lights then changed and you stepped under 
the legitimately oncoming traffic, then you had brought your fate 
on yourself, whatever Bailey v. Geddes might say. Thus is the 
pedestrian double-crossed by the law. 

Later the House of Lords had to deal with an even more delicate 
(but doubtless not the last) problem of all this criss-crossing. A 
bus is approaching a controlled crossing at the moderate speed of 
15 m.p.h. A taxi-cab is, in breach of law and decency, setting 
down a fare on the crossing, so that the bus-driver cannot see the 
pavement on his near side. Suddenly a pedestrian appears on the 
crossing from behind the taxi, nine feet in front of the bus. The 
inevitable happens. You may think what you like of the pedes- 
trian, but the House of Lords holds the bus-driver liable. “ Unless,” 
says the Regulation, in an awkwardly negative form, “he can see 
that there is no passenger thereon.” How, you may ask, could 
he see whether there was or was not a passenger if the taxi 
obstructed his view ? Ah, but that was just his mistake! Since he 
could not see, he ought to have been going at such a pace (pre- 
sumably about nought m.p.h.) that, if he did see, he would be able 
to stop in time. In other words, he ought to have adapted his pace 
to the possibility of a fool walking out from behind the taxi. Hard 
on the bus-driver ? Perhaps, but the Lords have merely asserted 
a common-sense principle which every wise motorist learns early 
in his career—namely, that a careful driver never assumes that 
other people are as careful as himself. 

The latest of the permutations and combinations is that terror 
of all motorists, the undecided pedestrian (in this case a child) who 
begins to cross, changes his mind and then retreats. Mr. Justice 
Humphreys has held (subject to appeal, no doubt) that there must 
be a point at which the motorist can assume that he has given free 
and uninterrupted passage, though apparently he must still go slowly 
enough to have a reasonable chance of stopping if the pedestrian 
behaves unexpectedly and foolishly. Poor pedestrian! And poor 
motorist! We have been promised for some time a new Ministry 
of Transport regulation—which, however, seems to hang fire—to 
cut this knot. Let us hope that the new draftsman will be more 
successful than his predecessor 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Confessions of a Candidate 


By ALAN E. THOMPSON (Edinburgh University) 


“Whom will you send to London Town, 
To Parliament and a’ that ? 
Or wha in a’ the country round 
The best deserves to fa’ that ? 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
Thro’ Galloway an’ a’ that ! 
Where is the laird or belted knight 
That best deserves to fa’ that?” 
ROBERT BURNS. 


ALLOWAY has cast its spell over many visitors. Even 
those who have merely witnessed its beauty through the 
windows of the Irish boat-train, en route for Stranraer, 
must have felt the impact of its wild history ; the ravages of the 
Douglases, the Gordons of Lochinvar, the flight of the Covenanters 
across the forlorn moorlands. The first railway project in Galloway 
was viewed with hostility by the locai landowners ; they refused to 
allow the track to follow the coast route, and consequently 
passengers are today transported across the hinterland, through 
lonely railway stations which seem to serve nothing but vast tracts 
of empty moorland, and where only the occasional farmer or 
shepherd alights. Even the Galloway towns are not as other towns ; 
how could they be, with names like Kirkcudbright, Castle Douglas, 
Newton Stewart, Gatehouse of Fleet ? The ancient and royal burgh 
of New Galloway, notwithstanding its small population of three 
hundred, can nod familiarly to Edinburgh, and would certainly not 
defer to Glasgow. 

But the scenery of Galloway, so intoxicating to the artist and 
the wanderer, presents a different aspect to the parliamentary 
candidate. Not for him those leisurely afternoons by the Cree, or 
expeditions through the abbeys and castles. His only guide-books 
are the Official Electoral Rolls of Wigtownshire and Kircud- 
brightshire (in triplicate, and several months out of date). Not for 
him those discussions with the locals on Galloway folk-lore and on 
the misdeeds of the early Douglases. Conversations inevitably 
came round to Mr. Strachey and groundnuts; to the price of 
Argentine beef ; to the removal of the subsidy on oats. Or one 
would be harangued by an ardent supporter, who would remove 
his pipe long enough to give a vivid comparison between the old 
days and the new prosperity and status of the farm-worker. On the 
whole, however, Gallovidians are not talkative. They are as loth 
to disclose their political beliefs as to show you their bank balances. 

It is nearly six months since I appeared before the divisional party 
committée to be considered as prospective candidate for Galloway. 
The committee had started off with four possible names; on the 
appointed day I addressed the committee at a meeting in the lounge 
of a famous local hotel. I spoke on party policy, and was 
questioned closely. What were my views on home and foreign 
policy? Was I a pacifist’? What did I know of local affairs and 
industries ? I was then asked to wait outside. After nearly twenty 
minutes had ticked away on the hall clock, I was asked to rejoin 
the meeting. The recommendation for my adoption had been 
unanimous. 

The real campaign lasted some four weeks. Every day of that 
time was needed to cover an area of some fifteen hundred square 
miles, with an electorate of forty-six thousand. There were times, 
on long journeys by car, late at night, when I envied colleagues 
who were contesting snug, compact city constituencies. But if my 
task were more arduous, it offered greater variety. Every meeting, 
whether in village schoolroom, hall, market or street, provided its 
quota of hecklers. Sometimes the heckling was boisterous and 
amusing ; at other times malicious. There were occasions when 
I was not sure either way.: “Why is it,” asked one man near 
Castle Douglas, “that since the National Health Service nine out 
of every ten people who have been operated upon have had to 
return to hospital to have their wounds reopened ?” The indigna- 
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tion in his voice sounded genuine enough. There was the farm- 
worker who said: “I’m fed up with the Government. We want a 
change. I shall vote Labour next time, and give them a chance.” 
Or there were encounters with sympathetic opponents, like the old 
lady who kept the sweet-shop. “I shan’t vote for you, but you're 
a nice young man, and I hope you get yourself a good wife. They're 
hard to come by these days.” 

My opposite number was a local landowner, whose family had 
represented the constituency since the eighteenth century. This 
claim provided the main theme of his speeches. A pleasant, likable 
man; I could have wished that some of his supporters were as 
amiable. They ranged from elegant young men in hacking jackets, 
straight from the pages of a multiple tailors’ catalogue, to buxom 
village housewives. Class differences are still very much in evidence. 
The usual village meeting consisted in the main of farm-workers 
and families who remained inarticulate, neither applauding nor 
dissenting. At question time the local gentry took complete charge 
of the meeting. The laird and his entourage would be sitting 
exclusively at one side of the schoolroom. They would listen with 
ill-concealed impatience to my address ; an occasional “ Nonsense ” 
or “It’s a lie’ would splutter forth, The workers would shuffle 
uneasily ; a bolder spirit would conceal a grin. The employer- 
worker relationship would cast a gloom over the meeting and 
dampen all! spontaneity. 

In the townships—however small—we came nearer to the real 
spirit of the hustings. Here the voter can better preserve his 
anonymity in the crowd. The townsman is less likely to occupy 
a tied cottage, from which he can be evicted at a few hours’ notice 
with no right of appeal. He probably occupies a new local authority 
house, and he no longer touches his cap to the laird. At Stranraer 
the General Election fever was really aroused ; a packed town hall 
provided vigorous interjections and thunderous applause. The 
nature of the constituency required some four meetings a night, 
covering an area of perhaps forty miles between seven o'clock and 
midnight. Almost invariably one arrived at the fourth meeting 
long after schedule, to be greeted by cheers from supporters and 
ironical applause from the opposition. 

The attitude of the local Press ranged from laborious neutrality 
maintained by one newspaper to frank hostility by another. When 
a Saturday-afternoon meeting at a small village drew forth an 
audience of one (the women having gone shopping in the nearest 
town, and the men to see a soccer match), the reporter could scarce 
conceal his impatience to reach a telephone. Sure enough the follow- 
ing day I received my first headline in the national Press. “ Lone- 
some Candidate” was the description. When I later returned to 
the same village, this time to address an evening meeting, over two 
hundred people attended. I searched the columns of the national 
Press the following day, but in vain! 

What was the worst part of the election? Without doubt the 
slow torture of the count. A Member of Parliament earns his 
salary many times over on this one day. The brisk, indifferent 
efficiency of the clerks as the rival piles of ballot papers mount ; 
the nervous grin of one’s opponent as he strolls up and down 
between the tables, nodding slightly with apprehension—or is it 
satisfaction ? In the background there is the hum of voices of the 
crowd gathering outside the town hall. 

And what is the most pleasing memory ? It is, I think, meeting 
the hundreds of voluntary workers of all ages, who, without any 
ambition or personal gain, loyally work for their beliefs. Politics 
is sometimes considered to be a dubious game, with few rules and 
sordid ends. Yet there can be no doubt that political ideals inspire 
unselfish devotion and energy among thousands of people in all 
walks of life ; people who would feel embarrassed and self-conscious 
if you were to apply such lofty praise to the work they do for their 
party. Many of them have given a lifetime of work to the move- 
ment, and beside their efforts and experiences one feels immature 
and inadequate. 

I have tried to give you some impressions of a novice in the 
political arena. There is no need for me to compose a graceful, 
well-turned conclusion. The final paragraph was written by the 
electors of Galloway, who returned my opponent to Westminster, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N a club in London a few days ago I got into trouble for 

saying that I felt sorry for Klaus Fuchs. Such was the 

indignation aroused by my remark that, had I been a member 
rather than a guest, I might have been asked to withdraw my 
name. It was one of the respectable clubs, the members of which 
are no longer very young, no longer addicted to paradox, but 
Inclined to exchange with each other emphatic but correct opinions 
in the great gaunt rooms. The moment I had made my remark, 
I regretted that it had slid through the barrier of my teeth. My 
host, I could see, was much embarrassed by my tactlessness ; his 
hand trembled a little as he stretched it out towards the ash-tray. 
There were two other men present at our table. The older one 
was evidently a person of powerful self-control; although he 
coloured rapidly, he spoke in tones of sorrow rather than of anger. 
He said that he could not understand how one could excuse the 
actions of a man who had been granted asylum in this country, 
who worked with his colleagues on terms of equality and friendship, 
and who over a period of seven years could consistently betray 
both his adopted country and the team with which he worked. 
I had to admit the force of this indictment; I had to admit that 
the treachery we were considering had been cold, clandestine and 
prolonged ; I confessed that one of the most unpleasant features 
of the trial had been the manner in which the defendant had sought 
to give to it the abject atmosphere of confession and repentance 
which so shocks us in police States. But I contended that, although 
I did not for one moment doubt that absolute justice had been 
done, there were certain mitigating circumstances which aroused 
my sympathy. The regret expressed by Fuchs appeared to me 
sincere: he had not acted from motives of personal gain: and he 
seemed to be one of those exceptional individuals whose brain 
had developed at the expense of his mind, leaving the latter in a 
rudimentary state. The fourth man at the table could not stomach 
this observation ; he rose and left us, flushed of face ; the sibilants 
of “ sissy sentimentalist * seemed to whizz in the air. 


* . * * 


I was sorry indeed that I had made so indefensible a remark in 
such a place. Having started off on so wrong a foot, it was 
impossible for me to justify or even explain in intellectual terms a 
statement which had been prompted by emotional impulse. Yet it 
is, in fact, possible to explain, although not to excuse, the 
processes by which a young man, having once been infected by 
Marxist fanaticism, can come to repudiate all moral obligations. 
A Communist is taught that the only criterion of right action is 
the degree to which it assists the cause of world revolution. He 
is taught that all former moral theories are the product of the 
economic stage which society has reached at any particular epoch ; 
and that, to quote Engels, he must “ reject every attempt to impose 
any moral dogma as an eternal, ultimate and for ever immutable 
law.” “ Morality,” wrote Lenin, “is what serves to destroy the 
old exploiting society. We do not believe in an eternal 
morality.” It is this amoral basis of Russian Communism which 
has in the end alienated the sympathies of such intelligent persons 
as André Gide, Stephen Spender and John Strachey, who were at 
first attracted by its economic doctrine. It leads, as Professor Laski 
has written, to “deception, ruthlessness, contempt, of fair play, 
willingness to use 'ying and treachery to gain some desired end and 
complete dishonesty in the presentation of facts.” In the writings 
of Marx himself we can detect, as Mr. Carew Hunt has pointed out, 
an anomaly between Marx the scientist and Marx the philosopher. 
It is interesting to speculate how far the Communist theory would 
have developed differently if it had first been established in an 
advanced society and not been twisted into strange shapes by the 
Slavs and Mongols, by the Turanians and Samoyedes. 


o + * * 


Those of us who have been nurtured in the Graeco-Roman- 
Christian tradition can agree at moments that certain ethical habits 


and injunctions may, in fact, be due to contemporary social con. 
ditions and do not therefore deserve to be regarded or revered as 
transcendental. But for us there must always remain Certain 
principles which lie at the foundation of human society and which 
no man can repudiate without grave damage to his own 
individuality. Untruthfulness, for instance, is evil always, every- 
where absolutely. Cruelty, for instance, is evil always, everywhere, 
absolutely. However much a man may believe in social justice, 
however much he may be enamoured of a classless society, he must 
remain convinced, unless he possesses a disordered or a Scythian 
mind, of these absolutes. It is in their denial of these and other 
absolutes that the Russians and the Nazis have run counter to such 
ethical advances as homo sapiens has been able to achieve in the 
last three thousand years. The terrible moral regressions which 
we have witnessed in our own lifetime (such as the reintroduction of 
massacre, torture and slave labour as political acts) cannot be 
justified by what Marx called “the concrete human situation” or 
explained as necessary products of existing conditions of produc- 
tion. Were we for one instant to admit such reservations, we should 
be denying the whole dignity of man. But all this does not mean 
that one is wicked, or even very foolish, in feeling sorry for Klaus 
Fuchs. 


* « * * 


Should any Communist happen to read this page he will grin 
derisively at so sad an exposition of the bourgeois mind. But there 
are other and more mundane circumstances which rendered the 
Fuchs case so tragically interesting. Here, in fact, was information 
which it was very important for a foreign government to acquire; 
in most of the spy-stories which I have read I have been unable to 
resist the impression that the secret documents to be abstracted, 
stolen or photographed can scarcely have been worth the risk. 
During the twenty years that I was a member of the Foreign Service 
no document ever came into my possession which was worth more 
than £75 or so to any foreign government. In military, naval and 
armament affairs there are, I suppose, many secrets which a 
potential enemy would much like to acquire. But the “ diplomatic 
secret ” is almost entirely a myth invented by the writer of stories 
about intrigue in high society. We now know that one of the 
servants in the British Embassy in Rome was an agent of the 
Fascist Government and that he regularly communicated to Ciano 
and Mussolini copies of the despatches which our Ambassadors 
sent to the Foreign Office. Did they acquire any benefit from the 
perusal of such reports? None whatsoever. The only effect of 
such espionage is to create distrust on the part of a Foreign Secre- 
tary in regard to the Ambassadors and Ministers with whom he has 
to negotiate. And since mutual confidence is the basis of all sound 
diplomacy, this petty prying can only have a deleterious effect It 
is bad for the intelligence to open other people’s letters. 


* . * * 


I have always been amused moreover by the meagreness of the 
bribes which, in the spy-stories of Mr. Oppenheim and othevs, are 
offered for the betrayal of diplomatic secrets. An embassy attaché 
is offered £500 in notes for the text of some treaty ; for a moment 
his soul and mind reel under the impact of so tremendous a 
temptation ; he resists it nobly, and in the end marries the lady and 
lives happily ever after. But what diplomatic secret was ever worth 
£5002 And what attaché would ever risk his, career and even life 
for so paltry a sum? I have thus been bored hitherto by spy- 
stories since they bear no relevance to the facts. The Fuchs case 
changes all this ; on the one hand we have a secret of real magni- 
tude ; on the other hand an inducement and a motive which are 
not material or despicable but insidious, invisible, compelling and 
destructive of all ethical values. The dread virus enters the blood, 
the character is altered and the mind bemused. The most efficient 
counter-espionage service on earth must find it difficult to detect 
and cope with such infiltrations. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 


«The Way Things Go.” By Frederick Lonsdale, (Phoenix.) 


RuIN does not so much stare the Duke of Bristol in the face as pop 
out from behind an unsympathetic bank manager and confront him 
suddenly. His family circle (two uncles, two aunts and three 
brothers) receive with consternation the news that they are penniless. 
One uncle is a bishop, but the earning-power of the remainder is 
negligible to the point of non-existence, and even if it were not, 
they would be overwhelmingly reluctant to use it. Only Gerard 
has a way out of this economic impasse. He owns a small-holding 
on the estate, and proposes that his relatives should come and work 
for him upon it. It is not a prospect which kindles their 
enthusiasm 

Enter to them a dea ex machina, an American heiress whose car 
has broken down. An opportune illness maroons her in the ducal 
residence for a month, which is more than long enough for her to 
fall in love with Gerard, and, when at last she does leave, our 
patriotic climate produces a fog which not only grounds her air- 
liner but benights her in a humble cottage with the object of her 
affections. But Gerard accepts this idyllic predicament with the 
worst possible grace. His pride will not stomach the idea of living 
on his wife’s dollars, and every time that Mary (whose marksman- 
ship is very pretty indeed) throws herself at his head he dis- 
courteously ducks. But it is difficult to defeat a determined 
adversary by remaining on the defensive, and before the night is 
out the lady gets what she is after. Next day it is clear that the 
duke and his family have been reprieved from penury. 


This dexterous and entertaining comedy exhibits all Mr. Lons- 
dale’s old mastery of the theatre. We do not, it is true, believe 
very deeply in the things that happen or in the people they happen 
to; but within its well-established convention the play is an admir- 
able piece of work, witty, provocative and well-contrived. As its 
American heroine, Miss Glynis Johns gives a delightful perform- 
ance, whose virtues stem from a true and sure sense of comedy. 
Mr. Michael Gough has exactly the right touch of slightly farouche 
astringency for her reluctant lover, and Mr. Ronald Squire's Uncle 
Charles is the drollest and most genial of drones. Messrs. Peter 
Macdonell, Tristan Rawson, David Stoll and Kenneth More all 
manage to carry much more conviction than aristocrats generally 
do on the stage, and indeed the whole cast make the most 


of the plentiful opportunities which the author has given 
them. 
“Othello.” By William Shakespeare. Performed by the O.U.D.S. 


(Playhouse, Oxford.) 


THe chief interest in this uneven production lies in Mr. Guy 
Brenton’s Iago. Mr. Brenton gives a very good and (for an under- 
graduate actor) a singularly unhistrionic performance ; his timing 
is good, he knows how to move and he has considerable assurance 
He is content to state rather than to explain the character, and since 
lago is inexplicable anyhow, this works very well. The general 
impression he gives us is a shade too cat-like. I always suspect 
that the actor whom Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote the 
part must have excelled in suggesting that rugged, open, homespun 
quality which earned for Iago the epithet “ honest ” from practically 
everyone except his wife 

It is a dog-like quality, and Mr. Brenton—though he avoids the 
common mistake of making Iago too obvious a villain--cannot 
command it. His ancient is clearly an effective officer, a useful chap 
to have on your side. But honest ? Not even Mr. John Godwin’s 
Othello, who seemed an unusually silly type of blackamoor, would 
have formed that opinion of him. Othello’s profession is second 
only in dramatic importance to his pigmentation, but Mr. 
Godwin does not for a moment suggest that the Moor was 
a successful commander. We are shown instead a large, amiable 
babu with a capacity for self-pity, who might have risen to be 
Station-master at Chittagong, but not to command the Venetian 
forces in war. Mr. Robert Robinson’s Cassio is rather good, Mr 
Peter Dews made something of Brabantio and Mr. Homer Nicholson 
had amusing moments as Roderigo. But the whole production, 
which was directed by Mr. Alan Cooke, fell a little below the usual 
0.U.D.S. standard. 

PereR FLEMING. 
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ARTS 


CINEMA 


“ Battleground.” (Empire.)\———“ Bitter Rice.” 
“ Au dela des Grilles.” (Cameo-Polytechnic.) 


TuHaT we should be reminded of the war, vociferously and constantly, 
in the hope that it will deter us from having another, is presumably 
a good thing, but as far as entertainment goes—and by entertain- 
ment I mean something that will stir the emotions—I feel that war 
films have had their day. During the bombardment of England 
we became, to a certain extent, devoid of feeling, and I find that 
cinematic bombs are having a similar effect upon me now. I am, 
in fact, suffering from combat fatigue, and I view the bravery of 
soldiers, the endurance of civilians and the devastation of cities 
with lamentable sang-froid. 

Of its kind, however, Battleground is a fine film, a good, tough, 
unsentimental record of the 10Ist American Airborne Division 
which held Bastogne against enormous odds in 1944. Messrs. Van 
Johnson, John Hodiak, Ricardo Montalban and George Murphy 
seem honest-to-God soldiers, and the conditions they live and fight 
in, from the fox-holes dug in the snow to the lemonade powder in 
their K rations, bear the stamp of authenticity. Particular stress 
is laid on the average soldier's ignorance of how the war is going, 
or indeed of where he himself is going. He is cut off from all news 
and all comfort. His not to reason why ; his but to crouch in the 
snow for weeks on end and try desperately hard not to die. 
Bombed, ambushed, sniped at and frozen, these men give a fine 
account of themselves, and I would have shed tears of joy when 
they were relieved had I not been sunk in war-time apathy. To 
induce such a retreat into the atmosphere of the past is, perhaps, 
this picture’s greatest achievement. 

* . 


(Rialto.)—— 


* 


Bitter Rice is an Italian film dealing, with considerable gusto, 
with the some hundreds of women and girls who flock to Italy's 
rice-fields once a year as do the hop-pickers of England to Kent. 
Directed by Signor de Santis the picture gives a very vivid idea of 
this waterlogged life, and an almost too lurid account of some of 
the characters living it; for, not content with being one of the 
most Junoesque and voluptuous girls ever to stroll across the screen 
in form-fitting jersey, shorts and black stockings, Signorina Silvan 
Mangano behaves with unprecedented earthiness. Nohow, in fact. 
She steals a necklace and then another girl’s lover, and when she 
discovers both to be trash kills the latter and commits suicide. Such 
violence seems quite unnecessary, but if one can peep behind La 
Mangano—and there will be many gentlemen who will have no 
desire to do so—there is a lot of fascinating activity going on in 
the background. The observation brought to the crowd scenes is 
sharp as a needle, and there is a refreshing speed and robustness 
about the whole production. — 

* * 7 * 

Au dela des Grilles is the successful result of collaboration 

between French and Italian artists and craftsmen. M. Jean Gabino 
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plays one of his famliliar réles, a fugitive from justice, and as a 
murderer with toothache lands from a cargo boat in Genoa There 
he meets Signorina Isa Miranda and her thirteen-year-old daughter, 
layed by Vera Talchi, who hide him and care for him until the 
inevitable capture. The direction by M. René Clément, who keeps 
his eye on the life of Genoa more than he does on his stars, is 
splendid. The very smell of Italy permeates the screen, and that 
mixture of beauty and squalor, the sun and the sewer as it were, 
which is so indigenous to the country, makes this film a memorable 
one. Both M. Clément and Signorina Miranda received awards for 
their contributions to this picture at the Cannes Festival last year, 
and both richly deserved them. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 

Tue musical event of the week has unquestionably been Victoria 
de los Angeles’ recital at the Wigmore Hall on March 4th. Three 
nights earlier she sang Mimi at Covent Garden, but the part suited 
neither her voice nor her temperament, and she did not appear to 
advantage, although the actual voice and singing were ofter of 
great beauty. At the Wigmore Hall she was greeted with an 
enthusiasm exceedingly rare in a building which too often serves as 
the “ learners’ slopes” of music. Looking as though she had just 
sat to Goya for her portrait, she sang with remarkable versatility 
a programme ranging from Monteverdi, Scarlatti and Handel 
through Schubert, Brahms and Strauss to Spanish songs of the last 
generation and three chansons by Rawsthorne. Listening to the 
pure gravity, the intense but controlled emotion and immaculate 
phrase-moulding of her Monteverdi, | understood why her Mimi 
had disappointed me; a racehorse would look oddly inadequate 
between the shafts of a hay-waggon. “O had I Jubal's lyre” had 
the bright, instrumental quality and the perfect articulation which 
such florid music demands, and an air from Joshua showed that 
reflective, “ affective” music gains from being sung by an artist 
of dramatic, Latin temperament who is not tempted to luxuriate 
in emotion but attends to line and phrasing. 

Schubert's Die Liebe hat gelogen and Rastlose Liebe raised the 
question—not in itself of any importance—whether Sefora de los 
Angeles is not more properly described as a mezzo-soprano. It is 
less a question of actual range than of colour and of the natural 
middle register of the voice, which in this case almost certainly lies 
lower than in the case of a true soprano. This would explain the 
slight sense of strain in both songs and the absence of that lyrical 
naturalness, in any case most difficult for a Latin artiste. The 
register was too high for the singer's comfort and what should have 
been a cri de coeur was too much like a tour de force. The same 
criticism would apply to the finale cadence of Brahms’ Mainacht, 
which was in other respects admirable. But this hint of darkness in 





“Che Spectator.” March 9th, 1850 


THE opening of the first completed tube of the Britannia Bridge, 
across the Menai Straits, was accomplished with triumphant 
success on Tuesday morning at dawn. At half-past six, the 
Cambria, St. David and Pegasus engines were brought up to 
the Bangor station, harnessed together, mounted by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, calm and confident in demeanour and conversation, 
with a few selected professional assistants and friends, and 
driven swiftly to the entrance of the bridge-tunnel. Slackening 
speed as they drew near, the engines stopped entirely at the 
entrance—as if reflecting on the risk of the experiment; the 
decorating flags of all nations drooped motionless for an 
instant, and as the adventurers bowed a seeming farewell, the 
immense concourse of spectators was hushed to a breathless 
silence! The engines advanced at a slow stately pace, and 
were presently out of sight in the aérial corridor. The train 
again paused in the centre of the tunnel, each experimenter’s 
eye and ear watching for signs or sounds of danger. The 
delay heightened the interest felt by the assembled spectators, 
who had reckoned by inwuition the precise instant at which the 
train should emerge from the other end. When at last the 
engines did start forth, with flags streaming out cheerily, and 
engineers holding their hats aloft in the air, a short energetic 
shout from each shore testified the relieved suspense ; and imme- 
diately afterwards a general din of sounds, and a visible 
commotion in the crowds, showed that they shared the triumph 
and excitement of the event. 
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the voice, after all, contributed to the dramatic effect of the Monte. 
verdi and, as those who know her voice from records will agree 
gives a fascinating flavour to her Spanish songs. Here is a singer 
who not only has a very beautiful voice but can control it almost to 
perfection, and an artistic intelligence which can master the secrets 
of widely differing styles. The singer whom she most recalls—to 
make an odious but innocent comparison—is Jenny Tourel, with 
whom she shares the diffcult gift of a voice which tends to fall 
between the categories and intelligence enough to master any 
natural difficulties whatsoever. 7 
* + + + 

In the New London Orchestra’s concert at Covent Garden on 
March Sth, Gonzalo Soriano proved once again his fine quality 
as a pianist in Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of Spain. His experi- 
ence, at least when it has coincided with mine, has not been happy, 
for the first time I heard him play the work was in the Albert Hail, 
where one could only guess at the finer points of his performance, 
and on this second occasion he had a less than polished orchestra to 
play with. Jani Christou’s Phoenix Music, which was played at 
the same concert, aimed high, as the music of a man in his early 
twenties should. The three-note melodic fragment with which 
the five episodes are concerned is unpromising material, but his 
treatment of it showed musical inventiveness and a sense of colour, 
as well as an emotional vitality which promises well for the future. 


MARTIN Cooper, 
EXHIBITION 
The Daily Mail Weal Home Exhibition. 


For most people presumably the ideal home starts off with four 
ideal walls and an ideal roof; the ideal garden, cooker, bath, tin- 
opener, potato-peeler and so on are only second and third thoughts, 
But the fact that the actual homes are still, to say the least, in 
short supply, means that a great deal of home-building has to start 
at the wrong end. It is easier nowadays to get a machine to wash 
crockery than decent crockery to wash, and much cheaper to get a 
good vacuum-cleaner than a good carpet. 

At Olympia this year it is understandably the complete houses 
which attract the largest crowds, although nine-tenths of the people 
who queue to see inside them have as much hope of ever occupying 
one as they have of occupying 10 Downing Street. Unfortunately 
there seems to have been an architectural decline since the apogee 
of the prefab period, examples of which were to be seen at this 
exhibition two years ago. We are back again now at the doll’s 
house and Tudor tea-shop nonsense. The exception is provided by 
a New Zealand house—a dignified little bungalow, which manages 
to combine lightness and brightness with an unusual degree of 
sturdiness. 

For anyone who is not in the hardware or furnishing business 
it is difficult to assess what an exhibition such as this has to offer 
that is new and, therefore, worthy to have attention called to it. 
A great deal of the furnishings are indubitably old—not in the 
sense of being antique, but of being familiar to anyone who has 
walked down Tottenham Court Road in the last twenty years. It is, 
perhaps, not in the nature of this exhibition to be the nursery of 
experiment or the mould of taste, but surely it is time some of 
these bead lampshades and gockeyed (“ modern”) dressing-tables 
were burned. For those visitors who must find something new if 
they are to count their day well spent, I would recommend prunus 
cerasus serrulata taihaku. 

It is the habit of the exhibition to have a certain number of what, 
in a firework display, would be called “ set pieces.” This accounts 
for the appearance, in the luscious corner devoted to cosmetics and 
scents, of a “ Gold Coast Village.” When I came up one of the 
village’s four inhabitants was explaining to an admiring crowd the 
purpose of two large “ talking drums.” “ No chief will allow these 
drums to be beaten except on a state occasion,” he said; upon 
which, presumably in honour of the opening of Parliament, he 
produced a smart paradiddle with what looked like two riding crops. 
“I shall probably get punished for this when I get home,” he added 
with a grin that was anything but sheepish. ECE 


Directive 


Mr. ACHESON cries: Federate ! 
And abolish the old sovereign state ; 
With one flag and one king 
And one anthem to sing, 
There can only be regional hate. 
MARGHANITA LASKL 


(Olympia.) 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS—No. 8 
Report by Richard Usborne 


The theory is that there are three stanzas missing between the 
sitth and seventh of Gray's “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard” 
—supply them. 


I write the first part of this report before looking at the entries 
at all, to explain the rules by which I hope to be able to judge. 
First, sense. Gray's “Elegy,” however soft and dreamy the 
language, goes fast and covers a lot of ground in thought. There 
are extant, as you may know, at least three stanzas, two of them 
well up to form, that Gray himself wrote and later cut out because 
they broke the even tenor of the whole poem. They didn’t come 
between stanzas six and seven, but Gray's removal of them shows 
that he was fully conscious of pace. 


It's going to be difficult to keep that pace. But between stanzas 
six and seven I'm hoping to find three stanzas which in sense do 
something more than just proliferate the negatives of stanzas five 
and six. We shall see. Now, prosody. I shall look for limpid 
meaning (only in stanza 24 does Gray become strained and 
involved), a tendency to give every other substantive an epithet, 
and unforced rhyming. I shall give marks for an occasional 
alliteration, and for vowel sounds occasionally rhyming, or at least 
chiming, inside the lines. One overall test will be the classicism 
of the diction. Gray's “ Elegy” is a perfect test for Latin elegiacs, 
from prep-school to donnery. Basically it is easy for Latin. . . 
so easy that any snivelling schoolboy with a Gradus Ad Parnassum 
could be sure of “ getting ” something “ out.” But the real scholar 
would be on his mettle to get a Statian glow from it to match the 
perfection of Gray. So if I feel that any entry wouldn’t walk into 
Latin elegiacs, | shall be shy of giving it an a. An involved way 
of saying that Gray was a classic, and his “ Elegy ” pure Augustan. 
Now, let’s see what we've got. 

First for a quick run-through. Pity. Nothing in the a class here. 
I knew it was a@ difficult test, but I had hoped that a few entrants 
would score proxime accessit’s to Gray. No. It’s odd how quite 
a number of the better entrants (for sense) slip on to the Housman 
beam through being too brusque. Or perhaps it’s only their use 
of the word “lad” or “ale-can.” A large number of entrants 
think that Gray would have taken in the village pub in the missing 
stanzas ; nutty ale, maypoles, Amaryllis in the shade, and all that. 
I rather doubt it. Fewer, but still numerous, entrants think the 
church and Sunday services would have been the theme. More 
likely, in my opinion. 


Some pleasant facetious offerings :— 
Gone is the sweet, warm scent of munching kine; 
The horse-shoe hangs askew above the door ; 
No longer flutter from the washing-line 
The short and simple flannels of the poor. 
Thank-you for that, Fiona Macdonald. I'm not sure if J. Goudge 
is being playful or not with his opening stanza :— 


No more will daughter Mary peer outside, 
And, seeing Colin nigh the churchyard gate, 

Then well-arrayed, with ribbons newly-tied, 
Obey the law that calls the young to mate. ... 

I rather like M. S. Hunter’s conceit in:— 

When the work-weary week began once more, 
The Swain, o’er-sated with domestic joys, 

Would kiss his wife and children at the door 
And nip off to the glebe to greet the boys. ... 


I doubt if even in his most Etonian moments Gray would have 
been content with Miss T. M. Gill's second stanza : — 
Each, reared to feudal pattern by his sire, 
Would bid his maidens curtsey and his boys 
Touch reverential forelock to the squire, 
Nor question social custom’s equipoise. ... 
though possibly Horace Walpole would have thought it a good 
point to make. 
Victor Coverley-Price is modern-political with: — 
Oft in pursuit of vermin on the farm 
They kept a tally of the rats they slew ; 
They would have heard with sorrow and alarm 
Their progeny described as vermin too. 
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Dust unto dust! The soil has been enriched 

By rude forefathers mingled with the clay ; 
They did not live to see their country ditched 

By rude Lawgivers of the present day ! 


Now to shorten the short list. I wish G. E. Crawford's offering 
had been a little better. I'd have liked to give him a prize of some 
sort, prejudiced by his modest introductory note :— 


“If Gray did really omit three stanzas, he must have had a 
reason, either that they were lacking in distinction, or the reflexiens 
too commonplace for the general level of the poem. Hence, by 
this entrant, it was felt more realistic to avoid anything exquisite, 
striking or superfine . in brief to keep short of absolute 
perfection. .. .” 


Guy Kendall had two good stanzas, and one excellent line ; of 
the church-bell tolling 


“In last slow salutation of the dead.” 


G. J. Milne spoils a rather good set with the introduction of 
the anachronistic “ festal Christmas-tree” in his last line. Mrs. 
Palmer is good, but too modern. G. M. Gelsthorpe’s set is good, 
but it couldn't, by a long chalk, fit in the stated gap. Honourable 
mention to Miss Kathleen Young (aged 17). 


That leaves me with four ladies as semi-finalists, Miss O. M. 
Wilson, Miss F. L. G. Hey (or is it Miss F. L. Ghey ?); Phyllis 
Gailey and Miss Edith Bancroft. Don’t ask me why women should 
get nearer to Thos. Gray in mood than men. Only one of these 
sets would properly fit the supposed gap in sense. All the others 
overlap here and there with other parts of the “Elegy,” and 
most marry awkwardly with Gray’s seventh stanza. 
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FIRST PRIZE 


(Miss Eptr: BANCROFT) 
Never on Sabbath morns with duteous heed 
Will they again yon belfry’s call obey, 
Gath’ring, in fealty to their simple creed, 
Within those sacred walls to kneel and pray. 


Their feats of prowess on the festive green, 
Achieved amid the plaudits of their peers, 

Are now but tavern-tales of what has been, 
Dim legends of the far-retreating years. 


Of circling seasons . . . Spring with fruitful rains, 
Summer’s long day and opulence of bloom, 
Autumn’s rich plenty . . . none to them remains 
Save the dark winter of th’ inactive tomb. 


SECOND PRIZE 


(Miss Puyius Galley) 
They will not walk the summer fields again 
In decent smock and Sabbath homespun drest, 
To note the tilth and mark the swelling grain 
That tells a task well done, a mind at rest. 


Scorn not the pious faith with which they trod 

Yon self-same path which through the Churchyard raa, 
To lay before the Mystery of God 

The little simple agonies of Man. 


Ye are no wiser than this quiet dust 
Before Life’s power to quicken or destroy. 

Can Reason sweeten sorrow’s bitter thrust, 
Or Riches beckon back a vanish'd joy ? 


Spectator Competition No. 10 
Set by C. E. Vulliamy 


A prize of £5, which may be divided is offered for a speech, of 
not more than 200 words, containing the summing-up and sentence 
of Rhadamanthus, judge of the infernal regions, when addressing 
any one of the following shades : a popular soprano, a film-producer, 
your charwoman, a sporting bore, an anonymous book-reviewer. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must bs 
received not later than March. 17th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 24th. 
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The Choice for Liberals 

Sin.—It is good of you to have given so much space to the “ Liberal 

dilemma,” but few Liberals will be able to agree with your suggestion 


that the interests of the country demand that they should vote Conserva 
tive in the future. There is no profit to be got from listing the similarities 
in the Liberal and Conservative election manifestos as a preliminary to 
declaring the barriers between the two parties to be of small account 
Votes are cast for reasons far more subtle, organic and comprehensive 
than the inclusion or exclusion in a party manifesto of any of the 
practical remedies for the immediate economic problem which you list 
as common to both parties. The simple statement that the Conservative 
Party shares the Liberal view that bulk purchase should go, and that 
Government expenditure should be redyeed, is unlikely to induce many 
Liberals to for the Conservative candidate next time. Such con- 
siderations largely irrelevant when it comes to changing party 
allegiance. 

The fact which for thirty years has preserved the independence of the 
Liberal Party is that to most Liberals the Conservative Party is not only 
just as unattractive as the Labour Party, but in matters of supreme 
importance is indistinguishable from it. Conservative policy is just as 
restrictionist, as monopolist, as feudalist and as paternalist as Labour 
policy. We remember the restrictive policies of Conservative-dominated 
Governments in the ‘thirties, as being just as discouraging to enterprise as 
the Socialist policies of the last five years. "We recall the protection from 
competition given by Right-wing monopolists to the road-haulage 
industry in 1933 and to the steel industry in 1934, and we compare it 
with the same fear of competition which seeks to nationalise road 
transport and steel production today. We observe that a feudalist pro 
tection for the privileged and maintenance of the status quo is demon 
strated as much by prohibiting hop-growing by anyone who wasn't 
growing hops in 1925 as by prohibiting pig-rearing by anyone who 
wasn't rearing pigs in 1939; and we recognise the hierarchic identity of 
attitude to the governed which exists between the Tory squire and the 
Whitehall planner, and which accounts for the wage-freeze which both 
sets of paternalists support. 

If we could lose our economic chains, if we could restore the com- 
petition of free trade in its widest non-technical sense, if we could 
establish free enterprise and equality of opportunity by voting Conserva 
tive, how pleasant it would be to exchange the risks and ridicule of 
allegiance to an unsuccessful minority for association with a powerful 
organisation like the Conservative Party. But to persuade us that it 
would be in the interests of the country to make that exchange will take 
Yours faithfully, MarGcor Nayior 


vote 
are 


more than an election manifesto 


178 Cromwell Road, S.W.S 
Sirn.—It is a pity that the Duke of Bedford has such a poor opinion of the 
British electorate He suggests that they did not have sufficient 


intelligence to appreciate the worth of the Liberal policy. Few surely 
would agree with him. 1 believe that the public read the Liberal policy 
as thoroughly as they did the published programmes of the two main 
parties. But most anti-Socialists chose to support the Conservatives, 
whose policy was almost identical with that of the Liberals. In addition, 
it was generally recognised that the Conservatives and not the Liberals 
possessed the men of sufficient experience to form a Government.—I am, 
yours faithfully, WILLIAM G. HARRISON. 
The Bungalow, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 


The Law and the Psychiatrist 
Sin.—Before 1914 people who stole were sent to gaol or fined. After 
the first war. as after the last. a wave of amorality swept the country. 
People of all classes, many of whom should have known better, pilfered 
the large shops whose glittering prizes tempted deft fingers. Facts as to 
these thefts were constantly proved to the hilt. Desperate defences were 
necessary. Psychiatrists (alias “ trick cyclists” to the police) invented a 
new defence. “ Kleptomania™ proved useful, and many guilty persons 
who could afford the fee of a well-known medico got off. The poor 
dears suffering from this novel ailment did not at the moment of the 
theft appreciate the nature of theft nor that it was wrong! And this 
although before and after the act they were admittedly as sane as you 
or lL. In course of time the Courts of Justice became deaf to this plea 
and it faded out. But murders, rapes and similar crimes of violence 
increased then, as they do now. It became necessary for those employed 
for the defence to find a new sciefitific name which might impress tribunals 
before whom a prisoner might appear, more especially on the capital 
charge 

For a 
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time no adequate formula was found. But not for long. 
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The killer who killed, whether through hatred, jealousy, revenge or even 
for money, must be protected. And if the case had a sexual aspect all 
the better for the accused. Medical men were found, often. though not 
always, of high medical, not mental, distinction, who appeared to put 
forward a fresh disablement of the prisoner's mind. It was, and is, 
called “ epileptiform automatic unconsciousness.” That is to say that, 
although no trace of epilepsy or insanity of any kind could be found in 
his family history, or in the mind of the prisoner himself, he was not 
culpable because at the moment of the commission of the crime he had 
such a “ black-out ” as he never had before or after the crime had been 
committed! A short cross-examination directed to the state of mind of 
the psychiatrist witness himself has frequently blown this new theory 
sky-high! But not always, and therein lies the peril to the community 
that a violent criminal should go free. 5 
True mental disease is easily ascertainable by any doctor—for example, 
acute mania, dementia praecox, general paralysis of the insane, &c., &c 
and they are mostly incurable, hence our asylums. No medical witness 
is a whit better than any other class of professional witness. As the 
Lord Chief Justice recently sapiently observed, it is for a jury to attach 
such importance to his evidence as they think fit. And those who call 
themselves healers of the mind (if they know Greek) and who, for reward, 
are called in to explain away stark murder should not be allowed to 
For such men are dangerous, 
KING'S COUNSEL, 
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over-awe juries by ex post facto theories, 
l am, Sir, &c., 


‘The State and the Schools 


Sirn,—This letter derives from the correspondence in your columns on 
Roman Catholic schools. | write, as a country parson and a member 
of our Diocesan Education Committee, to point out, as nobody so far 
appears to have done, that the Church of England has a concern as great 
as that of the Roman Catholic Church for the maintenance of schools 
in which the Catholic religion (as the Book of Common Prayer has it) 
may be taught—in other words, aided schools. Bishop Beck, in his letter 
in the Spectator of February 24th, gave figures which can be taken 
as typical both of his problem and ours: I can give almost exactly the 
same kind of estimated costs in relation to a proposed junior school in 
my own parish. The root cause of all our problems lies in the building 
regulations which, as a schedule to the Education Act, were never debated 
in the House of Commons. They always were fantastic, and when we 
managers said so at meetings convened jointly by the L.E.A. and our 
Diocesan Committee, we were told by a not unsympathetic Chief Educa 
tion Officer that his committee was only carrying out the instructions 
of the Ministry, which had the law behind it. The immediate reaction 
on the part of 90 per cent. of the village school managers was that the 
scheme was completely beyond their means and that almost ali the 
schools would become controlled. 

Since then financial stringency, building difficulties and, perhaps, second 
thoughts, have combined to bring about some modification of the plans, 
and indefinite postponement of all but the most urgent schemes; 
nevertheless, as the Bishop has pointed out, the governors and managers 
are obliged now (i.e., within six months of the Ministry's approval of 
each development plan) to decide the future status of their schools for 
evermore, although nothing may be done for twenty or thirty years; 
moreover, it is not enough to ask for aided status, the managers must 
satisfy the Minister that they are able to find their share—SO per cent.— 
of the cost of building and maintaining the new schools. It is significant 
that the amount (estimated under the unofficial “ Barchester Scheme”) 
required for this purpose is 25s. for each child each year for thirty years. 
I can speak with knowledge of these small Suffolk villages when I say 
that it is utterly impossible for the managers to guarantee anything like 
this amount, and we shall in almost all cases become controlled. 

I have no sympathy with the Roman Catholic campaign for preferential 
treatment: I have every sympathy with what the Roman Catholics desire, 
for we desire it, too, but it is too late. The pass has been sold. We 
ought to have fought the building regulations from the start, for they 
have nothing to do with real education at all, and we should have seen 
that the State was not, as some supposed, behaving very generously 
towards the voluntary schools, but was in fact prepared to pay a very 
high price to obtain control of them.—Yours, &c., 

Howarp Dosson (Canon). 

Huntingfield Rectory, Halesworth, Suffolk. 


Sir,—May I stress an aspect of the Catholic schools controversy which 
is commonly neglected? The inability of Catholics to meet the cost of 
building their schools is due largely to the policy of the late Government. 
The cheap money and “full” employment policies have aggravated 
inflationary pressure and forced up the cost of building, which has also 
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been raised by official insistence upon improved standards and amenities 
which are admirable but perhaps too costly in relation to the nation’s 
present means and other obligations. 

Concurrently, high taxation—in conjunction with the higher cost of 
jiving arising from inflation—has diminished the ability to save, par- 
ticularly of those classes who normally provide the bulk of the funds for 
the building of schools. These acts of Government were not specifically 
directed against Catholics, but their effect has been to frustrate the carry- 
ing out by Catholics of the settlement under the Education Act.—Yours 
faithfully, LAURENCE WILKINSON. 

33 Murray Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


Prejudice or Reason? 


Sin.—Your editorial comment on Cardinal Griffin's Lenten Pastoral 
must give thoughtful men cause for melancholy reflections. You may 
with propriety reject both the restatement of Catholic claims made in 
the Pastoral and the proposals for Catholic schools put forward by the 
Catholic hierarchy: but to base your rejection of the latter on the 


discovery of “totalitarianism” in the former smacks strongly of 
the discovery of a new Popish Plot and is in fact—like the bad old cry, 
‘Rome on the rates “—nothing more than an appeal to prejudice, which 


one would not have expected from the successor of J. St. Loe Strachey 
aman whom my father once described to me as having the fairest mind 
he had ever made contact with 

An Anglican writer has recently estimated Catholics as forming at 
least a third of the total church-going population of the country: I do 
not think it is in accordance with the traditions of the Spectator to seck 
to render so large a proportion of the professing Christians of our people 
odious to their fellow-countrymen by fastening charges of this nature on 


their Church This is a technique in controversy better left to the 
broadcasting stations behind the Iron Curtain.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant WiLtiAM Price, O.S.B 


Ampleforth Abbey, York. 

{Roman Catholics may dislike various comments which the Spectator 
has felt it proper to make on the Catholic claims in regard to schools: 
but it may be observed that about twice as much space has _ been 
allotted to Catholic replies to our comments as was occupied by the 
comments themselves. As to “ totalitarianism,” it was specifically stated 
that “ a Church is perfectly entitled to be totalitarian.” Are not Catholic 
claims in doctrinal matters in fact absolute ?—Eb., Spectator.} 


General von Falkenhausen 


Sirn.—I wonder if only some of the truth was conveyed by your note to 
my previous letter, to the effect that General Falkenhausen had been 
released ? A fellow reader of the Spectator has kindly sent me a cutting 
from the Hamburg weekly, Die Zeit, dated February 16th, which states 
that Falkenhausen was merely given eight days’ leave to see his wife, 
who was ill and perhaps dying of cancer. Die Zeit complained that the 
General was only allowed to see her under the constant supervision of 
Belgian officials and American Military Police, and might talk to no one 
else but the doctor. Part of the German text reads as follows: 
Falkenhausen befindet sich fiir acht Tage auf Urlaub, den er in einem 
Lager bei Fulda verbringt, um seine iiber 70-jdhrige Frau, die schwer am 
Krebs erkrankt in Hospital liegt, viclleicht zum letztenmal zu sehen.” 
Fulda is apparently the General's fifty-second “ billet” in five years.— 
Yours faithfully, R. N. B. Bretr-Smitn. 
Inverchapel, by Dunoon, Argyll. . 


Post Office and Public 
Sin,—There was a time when the English Post Office prided itself on 
delivering letters even if the address on them was defective. Now that is 
all changed. Recently I sent a letter to someone who lives in Redington 
Road, N.W.3. The letter was correctly addressed except that I put S.W.3 
instead of N.W.3. Now there is only one Redington Road in London, 
and the postman who delivers there doubtless knows perfectly well the 
names of the people living in the street, but none the less the letter came 
back marked “ Insufficiently addressed.” 1 had another letter back which 
Isent to a firm in Regent Street, whose name is a household word, because 
I had not put the number on it. It all shows a bad spirit, a general 
desire not to serve the public but to seize any excuse to be obstructive.— 
Yours faithfully, ALGERNON B. DALe. 
Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Salisbury. 


s . 
A Fox’s Diet 
Sirn—In the Spectator of December 2nd, 1949, Sir W. Beach Thomas 
asks: “Is it possible for a fox to catch an unwounded rook? ™ It is thirty- 
odd years since I was in England for a few months, but I think I 
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remember having seen rooks feeding on the ground. If that is so, then 
it is quite certain that a fox can catch an unwounded rook. I have seen 
foxes catch quail, parrots, top-knot pigeons, peewits and magpies. On 
five or six occasions I have disturbed them when stalking duck, and in 
two cases it seemed quite certain they would succeed in killing. The 
Australian fox is still basically English in character and, thank God, so 
are we.—Yours faithfully, M. A. FERGUSSON. 
Moreton Bay, RMBS, Leadville, N.S.W. 


A Harsh Sentence 


Sir,—Janus is to be congratulated on taking up the case of the harsh 
sentence passed on a Hull fisherman for voting twice in the last election ; 
an offence which seems to have been committed thoughtlessly rather 
than maliciously. I understand that the folk of his own towa are signing 
a petition. 

Janus suggests it is a case for the intervention of the Home Secretary. 
The party to which the Home Secretary belongs is one which claims to 
help the class of the community to which the fisherman belongs. - Our 
Home Secretary is justly noted for a humane breadth of outlook. Here 
is an excellent opportunity for both him and the party to which he 
belongs to put into practice those very principles which so many of 
their fellow-countrymen have shown by their recent votes they believe 
them to hold.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR B. MorLey. 

288 High Street, Sheerness, Kent. 


M. Siegfried’s Switzerland 


Sir,—The evidence which suggested to me that M. Siegfried’s book on 
Switzerland had been translated first from French into American and 
secondly into English was this: Some of the expressions are American ; 
the rest (the great majority) are characteristically English. For example, 
I find it hard to believe that an Englishman would write of “ down town 
suits.” Again, it is customary in the United States to write (as this book 
does): “ Basel, Luzern, Chur”; in England, of course, we use: “ Basle, 
Lucerne, Coire.” 

As for the delay, it is clear from M. Siegfried’s text that he wrote the 
book in 1947. His economic and trade figures are for 1946. His book 
reaches us in 1950. It seems I was wrong in what I thought to be the 
explanation, but it is none the less a pity that the delay had to happen.— 
Yours faithfully, MAuRICE CRANSTON, 

13 Southwood Avenue, N6. 


St. John’s Wood School 


Sir,—I am trying to piece together a brief history of the old St. John’s 
Wood School in which I and my neighbours are staging our modest 
offering (of Purcell and Shakespeare) to the Festival of Britain, 1951. 
We feel that visitors to our small corner of the Festival would like to 
know something about this distinguished little seat of learning, and we 
should welcome information from any source which would help to make 
the story as complete as possible-—Yours faithfully, BERNARD MILEs. 

(on behalf of the Litthke Mermaid Company). 

Duff House, 43a Acacia Road, N.W.8&. 


Sir Harry Lauder 


Sir.—Apropos the paragraph by Janus on Sir Harry Lauder being frugal 
rather than mean, I would mention that when Harry from time to time 
visited Sheffield on tour he made a point of going to a poor district called 
Portobello and distributing largesse there. In the samg,way he was 
mindful of a girl who was an invalid in a poor home Manchester, 
regularly going to see her and help her whenever he was in that city. 
No doubt many others have cause to remember Harry with gratitude for 
kindnesses received and he seems to have some claim to the words of 
Wordsworth: “ That best portion of a good man’s life, his little, name- 
Jess, unremembered acts of kindness and of love.”"—Yours faithfully, 
AN ADMIRER. 


Trader to Trader 


Sir,—I’ll be greatful if you can publish my name and address as a Nigeria 
trader who wishes to correspond with traders in you town. I will like 
to buy goods from them. I have been finding address of publisher in 
your town and after consulting many of my friends one of whom is so 
kind gave me your name and address as a trustworthy publisher who 
can certisfy my mind. 

I promise you to correspond with any trader who wishes to write me 
and to reply all letter by air mail. I hope to stop. Thanking you in 
anticipation, I remain, yours truly, THE MANAGER, 

Lamidi Afolabi and Bros. 

23 Decemo Street, Lagos, Nigeria. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


“Map as a March hare” is more than a trite saying. Most countrymen 
have at one time or another watched the strange gambollings of hares 
in this month, often in considerable companies, if I remember rightly 
youthful experiences in a hare county, “These kickings-up-of-heels” 
have been taken by official naturalists as symbols of mating, and, indeed, 
it is hard to suggest any other stimulus. One inference from this theory 
is that litters are not born till April. Now I have received lately much 
evidence of an old conviction that hares breed very much earlier in the 
year. One informant found leverets of a good size this last February ; 
they must have been born in January, doubtless a very unusual date, 
but much evidence is forthcoming of February births. During the first 
European war a number of hares on an estate in my neighbourhood 
were shot in February (when even the shooting of pheasants at that 
date was recommended) and several of the does were found to be 
gravid and would probably have produced four or five young rather 
before March. Why, then, does the hare wait till March to go mad? 


A Doomed House 

The history of a very fine Georgian country house, succeeding an 
Elizabethan house, with a history of continuous ownership, has now 
been completed. A concise record will illustrate the way politicians 
affect our rural chronicles. (1) After the war the hereditary owner 
was forced to leave. (2) The house and estate were sold to a worthy 
successor, but after starting some improvements he was refused a 
permit to do necessary repairs. (3) House and estate were then 
sold to purchasers who were interested chiefly in the land. (4) Leave 
to alter the structure of the house was refused by the planners on 
aesthetic and historical grounds. (5) “ Last stage of all” permission was 
granted on appeal to pull the house down, Adam's ceilings and all. 
The tale has no redeeming feature ; and the loss is regretted by no one 
more than the poorer folk of the village and, indeed, of the farms. 
All is loss ; and the loss is accentuated by the ruthless felling of timber 
and the blocking of rights of way. 
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Riverside Trees 

A chronicler of the Lake county has been emphasising the value of 
trees (not least in my experience of scrub oaks) in holding up the banks 
of the burns which in flood-time may have volume and force enough 
to break the natural barriers on the lower reaches. It is a nice question 
which is the best sort of tree for the purpose. In Australia, so far as I 
saw, the favourite bank-prop, used over long reaches, was the weeping 
willow, grown according to local belief from slips brought from St. Helena 
as memorials of Napoleon. Here and there it is so used in South 
America. Altogether the commonest European trees in Argentina were 
those opposites, the weeping willows, which grow there to a fantastic 
size, and the Lombardy poplars with their fastigiate boughs. In Australia, 
where most native trees are gums, of hundreds of sorts, and evergreens, 
some English deciduous trees greatly flourish—for example, the fine 
memorial oaks of Perth. 


Urban Exodus 

A negative sign of spring very apparent to Londoners is the disappear- 
ance of the so-called black-headed gulls from the river and St. James's 
When the brown on the head grows richer off they fly to the neighbour- 
hood of their breeding homes, which are usually inland and may be— 
as near the Lincolnshire coast—of very great size. The Park authorities 
who are becoming highly ornithological, have suggested that they grow 
fewer in London and that the public or the Ministry of Food is 
responsible. The birds are given nothing but bread and have grown 
bored with it. If only, it is officially suggested, the public would give 
also bacon and cheese-rind, the birds would be more healthy and more 
numerous! Oddly enough, a like reason has been given for the diminu- 
tion (which is undoubted) of the sparrow population; and it is even 
asserted that young sparrows supplied by their parents with much white 
bread grow up into obvious weaklings. There is little doubt that the 
comparative absence of horses (and nose-bags) has reduced the sum of 
urban sparrows. 


In the Garden 

One of the flowers with which experiment has been particularly busy 
is the Sweet William, for which most people have an old-fashioned 
affection. Its nature is to be a biennial or near-biennial. There is now 
a very sweet-scented annual of various colours, Sutton’s Summer Beauty 
Again the plant has been crossed and recrossed with its cousins, and 
all manner of queer and interesting hybrids, some of them near: 
perennials, have been “ invented” by Allwoods, who made the popular 
Allwoodii carnations. For good work in this field the head of the firm 
has just been specially honoured by the R.HLS. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF 
F.D.R. 


The Roosevelt Letters, Being the Personal Correspondence of 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt: Volume Two (190-1928). With 
kdited by Elliott Roosevelt, 
21s.) 


a Foreword by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
Assisted by James N. Rosenau. (Harrap. 


THE second volume of the Roosevelt letters is both more and less 
interesting than the first. It is more interesting, for it is less a 
matter of family, school and college small beer. Groton and 
Harvard and the genealegical ramifications of the Roosevelt clan 
are prominent again as the next generation goes off to school and 
college, but there is more about public affairs and the first half 
of Roosevelt's political career is fairly adequately covered. We 
see him enter the Senate of New York State, win the headlines, 
almost at once, by opposing Tammany, and enter national politics 
as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson Administration. 
Then came the Democratic débdcle of 1920 when Roosevelt, as 
Vice-Presidential candidate, was swamped in the tidal wave of 
“normalcy” that sent Harding—and then Coolidge—into the 
White House. What followed was more disastrous than even a 
record-making political defeat, the onset of infantile paralysis and 
the slow climb back into active if crippled life. There can be no 
doubt of the interest and importance of the story told here, and 
the occasional disappointments of the reader come inevitably from 
the limitations of the correspondence. 


These are personal letters, and we know that many written to 
his family were not kept. Then, when he was with his wife or 
mother, he wrote few letters—and that covers most of the time 
he was literally beginning to crawl out of the grip of paralysis. 
Although the editors have made a gallant and totally justified effort 
to eke out these gaps, there is little that is new here and nothing 
that modifies our existing ideas. We can see the human irritation 
and disquiet of F.D.R.’s formidable mother as he displayed too 
little interest in his réle of squire of Hyde Park and too much in 
active politics. We can see the continuous friction between Sarah 
Delano Roosevelt and her daughter-in-law. Indeed, the hints of 
the process that turned Mrs. Roosevelt into the present world figure 
are as interesting as the light thrown on the growth of her husband. 
We can see parents worrying over their children, laughing over 
Elliott's spanking, and F.D.R. discussing, with great candour, 
the strength and weakness of his eldest son’s upbringing. There 
are tours abroad, fishing trips in America, the summers spent in 
Canada at Campobello, the growing intrusion of politics into family 
life. Even with the elaborate editing much of the detail will be 
bewildering to English readers in whose breasts the names of 
Norman Mack or Vance McCormick awake no echo. 

Roosevelt's rdle in the First World War is much more exciting 


for such persons. We can see him arguing for a stronger navy, 
n~ 
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THE DAY 


at first on terms of doubtful amity with his immediate chief, 
Josephus Daniels, irritated by Corfgress and highly un-neutral in 
his attitude to Britain and Germany. We have echoes of his first 
serious political set-back, his defeat in the contest for the 
Democratic nomination for United States senator from New York. 
With the American entry into the war in 1917, Roosevelt became 
a figure, if not of the first rank, then among the top seconds. He 
made two important trips to Europe, and we have a lively account 
of an interview with King George V, who said, “ You know I have 
a number of relations in Germany, but I can tell you frankly that 
in all my life I have never seen a German gentleman.” We see 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau, the not very combative Italian 
admiral, Thaon di Revel (whom Mussolini was later delighted to 
honour), General Degoutte (to give him the spelling he used 
himself), Admiral Sims. We see Roosevelt zealous for the renown 
of the Marines and angry at what he thought sharp practice directed 
to diminishing their credit. Then came the capture of Congress 
by the Republicans and the zealous digging into real and alleged 
scandals and the harassing of executive officers that, in America, is 
thought to be the price of liberty—and the profit of politics. 


In 1921, Roosevelt was suddenly stricken by what proved to be 
infantile paralysis, a disaster that might have ended all active life. 
He was supposed to have said later to an impatient friend, “ You 
must remember that I spent twelve months learning to waggle my 
toes,” and there is evidence here of the important part toes 
played as a symptom of recovery. He went to Warm Springs, 
Georgia, the tiny resort that he was to make famous and where 
he was to die; his friends saw him crawling out of a room on 
hands and knees, a great triumph, and, in 1924 and 1928, as the 
nominator of “ Al” Smith, he won his first great oratorical successes. 
But he was still a crippled man, bent on getting really well before 
going back to politics. He surrendered, after all, to the impor- 
tunities of his friends and his party. He alone could help Governor 
Smith to carry New York—and the presidency. He ran for 
governor ; his chief was defeated and he, to general astonishment, 
won. That day ended the second stage in his career. For, at what 
many thought to be the lowest ebb in the history of the Democratic 
Party, he had won the greatest state in the Union. Even had his 
name not been Roosevelt, he would have been a marked man. 


With that triumph this volume ends, with a third to come. 
Mr. Elliott Roosevelt and his aids have taken great pains to provide 
the reader with all the notes he needs. There are, perhaps, too 
many minor errors in spelling and one or two more serious errors 
of fact or omission. I doubt if Munro Ferguson was called 
“the Novar” (he was undoubtedly called “ Novar ™ before taking 
a peerage). Mrs. Roosevelt's maternal ancestors would have been 
horrified at “Campbell-lairds.” John Purroy Mitchel was not, 
strictly speaking, “ killed in action.” The rdle of August Belmont 
in the Democratic convention of 1912 is not correctly stated ; the 
location given to the Crillon will surprise people who know 
that hotel, and the “ young Lovett,” mentioned on page 321, should 
have been identified. Is he the Robert A. Lovett who gave such 
distinguished service in the third Roosevelt administration as 
Assistant Secretary of War? We leave F.D.R. on his way to 
Albany and the White House. It is a long way from 1905, from 
Brown's Hotel and the Hotel de France et Choiseul where the 
young honeymooning couple started out on their partnership, with 
no inkling of what history was to do to them both. 


D. W. BROGAN. 


‘ 


Small Promises 


A KINGCUP or two is all that I’ve seen 

In this cold spring world, with its easterly hiss. 
No doubt if I searched in the mud, I could find 
A companion, maybe an odd celandine 

With half-frozen petals streaked yellow and green. 
But still, I’m content with one blossom, for this 
Is a promise enough, just caught in the ditch, 

To warm my old heart, and make the month rich, 
Though an icicle hangs in the roof of my mind. 


RIcHarD CHURCH. 
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FOUR TALES 
By JOSEPH. CONRAD 


The Nigger of the Narcissus 
Freya of the Seven Isles 
The Secret Sharer 
Youth 
with an Introduction by 
Sir Davip BONE 


WORLD’S CLASSICS, 4s. net 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN ART 


By E. H. RAMSDEN 
SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
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The Cocktail Party 
a comedy by 


T. S. ELIOT 


The first publication of Mr. Eliot’s new play, which New York has just hailed 
as A MASTERPIECE and THE THEATRE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 
London, it is expected, will receive it with equal enthusiasm later. The 
text has been revised after the Edinburgh Festival production. 10/6 


W. H. AUDEN 
15/- 


Collected Shorter Poems 1930-1944 


The first single-volume edition of his shorter poems. 


First View : Stories of Children selected by G. F. GREEN 


‘The world through the eyes of children, as interpreted by some of our 
best writers—Forster, Joyce, Lawrence, de la Mare, Graham Greene and 
others—here is first-class reading by some of the finest students of the inner 
world of the child.’—Schoolmaster. 10/6 


Knight with Armour ALFRED DUGGAN 


This amazingly authentic novel about the First Crusade is ‘a notable feat 
of historical imagination. ——-EVELYN WAUGH. 12/6 


The Draper of Edgecumbe ANNE MEREDITH 


The hero of this warmly human novel is ‘a most delightful and enchanting 
man.’ ‘A well-constructed novel with an unusual flavour.’— Yorkshire 
Post. 9/6 


The Dodo VICARS BELL 


The story of a village schoolmaster—the author of Little Gaddesden. 
‘ Fascinatingly human. His book is the story not only of a schoolmaster 
but of a man to whom teaching is a mission and a delight . . . wise and 
outspoken.’—Daily Telegraph 12/6 


The Anatomy of Bibliomania HOLBROOK JACKSON 


Here is the World of Books—romantic, historical, scientific, erotic, religious, 
political, poetical, prosaic, sacred, profane, didactic, frivolous. ‘ One of the 
most diverting anthologies of the century.’—Sunday Graphic. 31/6 


Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 
KONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKY 


Here, in compact and comprehensive form, is the famous Stanislavsky 
system of acting, translated by David Magarshack. Wth photographs. 25/- 


The Planet Mars G. DE VAUCOULEURS 


This fascinating study tells us all that is at present known about our nearest 
neighbour in the solar system. Illustrated. 10/6 


Contract Bridge Complete ELY CULBERTSON 


The new 1950 edition is the most comprehensive book ever written on 
contract bridge, and it contains the Complete New Laws. There are 
also two new chapters specially prepared for the English edition. 12/6 


FABER AND FABER LIMITED 
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Max Beerbohm: New Editions 


Seven Men and Two Others. By Max Beerbohm. 
10s. 6d.) 
A Christmas Garland. 


Sir MAX BEERBOHM’S memoirs of some of his acquaintances which 
he gathered together in Seven Men are written with such circum- 
stantial detail and such gentle realism that they must have lulled 
each generation of readers into abandoning disbelief, into refusing 
to accept Mr. Enoch Soames as a character of the mere imagina- 
tion ; we are sure that Mr. Maltby still lives in some Ligurian villa 
with the painful memory of that terrible week-end at Keeb, and 
that somewhere in the Charing Cross Road a battered copy of his 
novel Ariel in Mayfair, the cause of his humiliation, may be bought 
for sixpence. We are as certain that on June 3rd, 1997, the officials 
of the British Museum Reading Room will be ready and waiting 
to assist the shade of Enoch Soames (“an authentic, guaranteed, 
proven ghost ”) in his search through the bibliographies, and guide 
him to the following sentence in T. K. Nupton’s Inglish Littracher: 
“ Enoch Soames—a thurd-rait poit hoo beleevz imself a grate jeneus 
an maix a bargain with th Devvl in auder ter no wot posterriti thinx 
ov im.” 

Fantasy gets its best effects when the setting is real and logical, 
and most of the memoirs in Seven Men have a fantastic idea which 
unravels against a setting of the Café Royal, the literary clubs or the 
Café Vingtitme in Greek Street, where the Devil appears as a 
flashy Frenchman to offer Soames his bargain. The Men them- 
selves are so real that they give the reader a vicarious discomfort 
as they undergo their various humiliations. The two intruders into 
this exclusive galére are Mr. Felix Argallo and Mr. Walter Ledgett ; 
both have the necessary defects of character and sense of failure 
which gives the Men their unity. “ Failure,” writes Sir Max Beer- 
bohm, “if it be plain, unvarnished, complete . . . has always a 
certain dignity,” and that is the mood in which he recollects the 
dim persona of Soames or the pathetic fustian of Savonarola Brown. 
Maltby and Braxton each taste the delights of success, but one dies 
of drink at the failure of his second novel while the other flees 
the country after having made such an ass of himself at the Duchess 
of Hertfordshire’s. Of Argallo Sir Max says that he couldn't 
write of anything that did not sadden him, “a serious limitation to 
his genius, but for the fact that few things in this world did not 
sadden him.” Ledgett is a cheerful, amiable little hack whose 
fabricated fame makes him sour and unbearable. Sir Max records 
that William Rothenstein once scoffed at him for trying to get credit 
for a kind heart he didn’t possess, and it is just this touch of genial 
cynicism in his tenderness towards his Men which gives the memoirs 
their rare astringency ; an ironic innocence of manner, an Augustan 
courtesy and a delicate wit make them as irresistible as ever. 

With Seven Men appears a new edition of A Christmas Garland, 
now including a parody of M**r*ce B*r*ng which is among the 
best in the book. Most parodies are little more than literary teases 
in which superficial tricks of style are seized on, but by piercing 
into the very nature of the writer he is parodying Sir Max has 
made his parodies both works of criticism and lapidary works of 


(Heinemann, 


By Max Beerbohm, (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
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THE BIRDS OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


Translated and with an introduction 
by GILBERT MURRAY. O.M. 
Dr. Murray's gifted sche Larship, 
penetrative insight and mastery 
of the rhyming couplet are evi- 
dent in his translation of The 
Birds, Aristophanes’ most beau- 
tiful and most amusing comedy 
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The DAY of GLORY 
RENE BEHAINE 
“What a relief to turn to a 
genuine experiment in present- 
ing life subjectively ... Behaine’s 
work is beautiful in its exquisite 
sensibility.”"—Richard Church, 
John O' London’ s W eekly. 10s.d.ney 
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art. He enjoys a tease as much as anybody, and beautifully echoes 
Meredith's “ He has a leg” with “ It is a wine,” but there is only the 
faintest inflating of the conceit when one of the wine-drinkers says, 
“There are blasphemies in posture. One should sit to it.” The 
James parody is a remarkably fine piece of prose which does not 
attempt to make fun of a style which is notoriously easy to mock 
while the imitation of A. C. Benson brings off a double by suggesting 
that dash of Pater which guided his style. With writers who had 
no pretensions to “ style,” like Bennett and Wells, the tease in Sir 
Max becomes stronger; the satirist tends to take over from the 
artist. In the Gosse recollection of the meeting between Browning 
and Ibsen in the Palazzo Rezzonico one quite forgets the style in 
the delight of the anecdote—here the subject is being parodied as 
much as the manner—and the anecdote deserves so much to be 
true that it is almost annoying to feel that it will never be found 
in Gosse’s memoirs. MICHAEL Swan. 


The Life of an Anatomist 
By Sir Arthur Keith. (Watts. 


Sir ARTHUR KEITH’s autobiography is less a reflection of passing 
events and personalities as seen through the eyes of the author than 
reflections on his own moods and aspirations as he looks back on 
a long and active life of academic work. It is essentially a story 
of personal reminiscences compiled by a man who, in the peace 
of retirement and with the aid of a carefully kept diary, summarises 
the development of his career as anatomist and anthropologist. It 
is an intimate record, sometimes a little uncomfortably so ; but it is 
an honest record, for it dwells on disappointments and estrangements 
as well as successes and friendships, and on mistakes in the course 
of scientific investigations as well as on the solid achievements to 
which the latter also led. 

Sir Arthur's career as an anatomist may be said to date from 
1884, when, as the son of an Aberdeenshire farmer, he passed an 
examination which permitted him to enter Marischal College as a 
medical student. A brief reference incidentally conjures up an 
interesting picture of a youth of eighteen years poring over a text- 
book of osteology while sitting in the fields of his father’s farm, the 
first introduction to an aspect of anatomy which was later to occupy 
much of the author’s attention. At Marischal College he was 
brought under the influence of James Trail the botanist and John 
Struthers the anatomist, both of whom evidently provided a powerful 
inspiration which directed the attention of young Keith towards a 
scientific career. After qualification there followedea brief interlude 
when he undertook medical work for a gold-mining company in 
Siam. But it was an interlude of some importance, for, in his spare 
time, Keith made anatomical studies of the gibbons and monkeys 
which inhabit the tropical jungles of the Far East, and thus laid 
the foundation of what was to become the main theme of his life’s 
work—the comparative anatomy of man and apes. On his return 
to England in 1892, brought low by attacks of malaria which seem 
to have affected his health for many years subsequently, Keith 
determined to follow the career of an anatomist. To this end, after 
an interval of anxious waiting, he secured a post as a lecturer in 
the medical school at the London Hospital. Thirteen years later, 
in 1908, he was appointed Conservator of the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, a post which he occupied with outstanding 
distinction till his retirement in 1933. 

Sir Arthur Keith’s name will always be linked with the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, just as, in his time, for many 
people a reference to the College of Surgeons immediately called 
to mind the name of Arthur Keith. His distinguished predecessors— 
Owen, Flower and Stewart—were essentially academic zoologists, 
and their interests hardly encroached on the clinical field. Conse- 
quently the Museum had come to be looked upon as an appendage 
rather than an integral part of the College—an appendage which 
was also felt to be a financial encumbrance. Keith, with his clinical 
interests and experience, made it quite otherwise, for under his 
inspired direction it came to be accepted as one of the finest records 
of the structure and history of the human body, with particular 
reference to the surgical disabilities and disorders which may affect 
it. He was able to interpret many of these disorders in terms of 
evolutionary maladjustment or defects of embryological develop- 
ment, and it is undoubtedly true that, in focusing attention on these 
factors, he provided an inspiration of considerable significance for 
the development of surgical thought in his day. Under Keith's 
conservatorship the Museum became an asset instead of an en- 
cumbrance to the College of Surgeons, and during his term of office 


An Autobiography. 26s.) 
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Lawrence, Portrait of a Genius But . . 


“ : 
In the careworn view of the present day it is as though one had been 
printed in Eden and the other at the gates.” 
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Vannevar Bush 


MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 


“ Seldom before has Science offered so much assurance and hope.” 


—General Omar Bradley. 


Graham Greene 


JOURNEY WITHOUT MAPS 
THE MINISTRY OF FEAR 
Both titles are now available in the Uniform Edition 
of his works, 7s. 6d, each. 


D. H. Lawrence 


THE TRESPASSER THE MAN WHO DIED 
TWILIGHT IN ITALY 
7s. 6d. each 


With introductions by Richard Aldington whose biography of D. H. 


. will be published on March 27th 
at 1¢s. 


Max Beerbohm 


SEVEN MEN AND TWO OTHERS 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND 


ros. 6d. each volume 
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_led up to the outbreak of the Second World War. 


10, 1950 


Professor L. B. Namier 


EUROPE IN DECAY 
A Study in Disintegration 
1936-1940 


Europe in Decay follows in pattern Professor Namier’s 
earlier work, Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-39, but makes use 
of a great deal of fresh material which has recently 
become available on the transactions and events which 
These 
essays include studies of the books recently published by 
MM. Flandin, Reynaud, Bonnet and Baudouin. 16s. 


Professor Keith Feiling 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Professor Feiling, Chichele Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, has written a comprehensive one - volume 
history from the coming of the English to the end of the 
First World War. The book includes a brief prelude on 
England before the coming of the English, and an 
epilogue on the years 1918-1938. ‘The volume is fully 
equipped with coloured maps, genealogical tables and 
short bibliographies. 30s. 


William Johnstone 
CREATIVE ART IN BRITAIN 


Originally published under the title Creative Art in 
England, this has now been revised and enlarged. Mr. 
Johnstone’s purpose is to show that the British tradition 
in art is one of the supreme achievements of the world. 
With over 230 illustrations and an index. $ 
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Laura Talbot 


PRAIRIAL 


A “first novel of quality. Miss Laura Talbot has 
written an accomplished book, and there are signs in it 
of a genuinely original talent.” The Observer. 9s. 6d 


Barbara Willard 
PORTRAIT OF PHILIP 
“ Her study of Sir Philip Sidney, the great Elizabethan, 
is a sound and satisfying piece of writing which ‘readers 


will find exceptionally rewarding.” The Scotsman. 
10s. 6d. 


Lenard Kaufman 
TENDER MERCY 


“* A brilliant study in horror, told quietly,even humorously, 
without any of the exaggerated pathology which we have 


come to expect from the deep South.” The Listener. 
9s. 6d. 


Arthur Koestler 
THE GLADIATORS 
“‘ Both in conception and composition this is a novel on 


the grand scale. The translation by Edith Simon is of the 
first order.” L. A. G. StRONG (The Spectator). 10s. 6d. 
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the scientific prestige of the College was raised to a very high level. 
Since Sir Arthur's retirement there has been a tendency to deflect 
the main emphasis of the scientific activities of the College away 
from the Museum into laboratories of experimental research, a 
tendency which has perhaps been accentuated by the disastrous 
destruction by bombing of an important part of the Museum during 
the war. But there are no doubt many who would hope that the 
fine tradition built up by Sir Arthur Keith will, if possible, be 
maintained by the iesuscitation of the Museum as the main focus 
of scientific study and popular instruction. 

Of Sir Arthur's scientific work it is not possible in this review 
to say more than a few words. His interests have been widely 
ditfused—perhaps too widely, for he has not been ab!e, by systematic 
research, to bring to finality many of the interesting ideas and prob- 
lems generated by his fertile mind. It is probably true that his best 
scientific work (best in the sense of having the most permanent 
value) is represented by his studies in the earliest part of his career 
(1907) on the anatomical basis of the rhythmic contraction of the 
heart, and his contributions after his retirement at the end of his 
career to an elaborate monograph (1939) on the remains of palaeo- 
lithic man found in Palestine. The fact is that Sir Arthur earned 
a very high reputation as a popular exponent of his subject in 
lectures and writing, and in this rdéle he did much to stimulate public 
interest in evolutionary and anthropological problems. But he had 
to pay the natural penalty for such popularity, for it left him with 
all too little time for the arduous and patient sort of work which 
is demanded in the research laboratory. In his later life his atten- 
tion deviated more and more from purely anatomical studies 
to the consideration of general problems of human evolution and 
racial differentiation. It was in this field that his statements and 
theories evoked rather serious criticism from time to time, but their 
very provocativeness played its part in stimulating enquiry and 
discussion. Above all, Sir Arthur will be remembered for his kindly 
personality. He was (as he himself says on several occasions) an 
individualist, and from his account of his life it appears that he 
did not make friends very easily among his immediate colleagues 
For all that, he earned an affectionate regard even from his scientific 
opponents, and all those who knew him, either personally or by his 
work, will find much to interest them in reading his own story ot 
his life. W. E. Le Gros CLARK. 


Pupil of Freud 


The Inner Experience of a Psycho-analyst. By 
218.) 


Theodor Reik, 
(Allen and Unwin 


Tuere have recently been several good books by psycho-analysts 
explaining the theory and practice of psycho-analysis as it affects 
the patient, or as it deepens and quickens our knowledge of human 
nature, and of the social pattern. Here is a picture of it from the 
point of view of the analyst, his experiences, his difficulties, his 
methods, and the relation of his work to his own life and personality. 
To the patient on the couch the analyst is a withdrawn and 
mysterious outline which he colours with the changing pigments 





100 Years of Archeology 


By GLYN E. DANIEL, Cambridge University Lecturer in 
Archeology. From its beginnings in the Danish bogs, the Swiss 
lake-dwellings, the Somme gravels and the South Devon caves, 
archeology has grown to claim itself not only a new sctence of 
man but a new /ustory of man. 

The book is no mere catalogue of discoveries ; an attempt is made 
to relate the advance of archzology to the development of thought 
in the hundred years from 1840 to the 1939-45 war, and to show 
how archzological discovery has brought about a new perspective 
of history. With diagrams, 344 pages. 21s. net 
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of his released feelings as the child colours the outline in a Painting. 
book. For the time being the analyst appears omniscient with no 
separate life of his own, as the parent is omniscient and without 
separate life of his own to the child. Here in this book is the true 
picture, a man working like any doctor, artist or scientist, partly 
by knowledge, partly by intuition; a human being, sometimes 
batfled or making mistakes but steadily gaining in skill and 
experience by the practice of his life’s work. 

Dr. Reik was an early pupil of Freud, and at one time in later 
lite had some analysis from him. Not the least interesting parts 
of his book are the glimpses of Freud as analyst and friend. Reik 
practised both in Vienna and in Berlin. When the Nazis came to 
power he escaped, first to Holland, and later to America. He has 
been a practising psycho-analyst for thirty-seven years. With 
candour and with the undogmatic humility which distinguishes the 
whole of his approach, he exposes a good deal of his own inner 
life, showing how his dreams and resistances helped him to penetrate 
to the patient’s unconscious mind, as the discoveries that he made 
about his patients sometimes clarified some perplexity of his own. 
By a number of case histories, short stories in themselves, he 
illustrates the infinite subtleties of human personality. The reader 
watches something like the work of a skilled detective as Dr. Reik 
picks up a clue here, tries a solution there, and by delicate and 
tentative approaches discovers the source of the patient's trouble, 
while the patient is, of course, still feeling his way towards it. This 
is one of the best descriptions of the analyst at work so far 
published, because it does present it as a work of collaboration, 
conscious and unconscious, between analyst and patient. 

The value of the book is greatly increased by the fact that 
Dr. Reik is a man of wide experience outside his own field, with 
a real love and knowledge of music and literature. (It is interesting 
to notice how often he refers to Shakespeare to elucidate a point.) 
He believes that a student of psycho-analysis will learn more by 
reading Shakespeare, Goethe, Balzac, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, than by 
poring interminably over journals of psycho-analytical associations, 
and he has a strong distaste for “ psycho-analese,” the strings of 
technical jargon which some of the less promising young analysts 
use to cover their want of any real vocation or of experience. 
Certainly this, with its breadth, its vision and its ripe wisdom is a 
book which any of them might well study, while it is so written 
that it can be read and enjoyed by anyone deeply interested in 
human nature. Lettrice Cooper. 


Don’t Know 


Patterns of British Life. A study of certain aspects of the British 
people at home, at work and at play, and a compilation of some 
26s.) 


relevant statistics. (Hulton Press. 


THis book contains a number of those now familiar charts that 
look like cross-sections of the New York sky-line, and another that 
resembles an enlargement of one of George Robey’s eyebrows 
but turns out to be a graph indicating the “numbers and pro- 
portions of the ‘adult’ population actually on holiday away from 
home at any particular time during the holiday months.” There 
are also nearly seventy tables purporting to show which of us 
participates in footbalk pools, smokes cigarettes and/or pipes, owns 
dogs, cage-birds or bicycles, drinks wine or spirits, cooks by gas 
or electricity, and so forth, nearly ad infinitum. If 1 were asked, 
in one of the inevitable “ polls,” whether I thought this sort of 
book was worth doing, I should probably be among those who 
answered “Don’t know.” But the information is, I suppose, in- 
structive, and some of-it is quite entertaining for the general reader. 
It might, I daresay, afford effective material for a sociologist who 
knew how to write. Unfortunately, the anonymous text with which 
the Hulton Press has provided this volume is tiresome, smug and 
abounding in clichés. Indeed, if all the clichés in this book were 
placed head to tail, I fancy they might stretch from London to 
Bristol, perhaps even from London to Haverfordwest. The Hulton 
Press could probably express this in a neat table. 

There has grown up in recent years a class of “literature,” of 
which this book is an example, that seeks to justify the ways of a 
planned economy to “the man in the corner seat.” It has its 
echoes in Labour Party publications and in the speeches of Socialist 
politicians. Strube’s “Little Man” is taken, as it were, by the 
arm and walked up his garden path and back again, while all his 
little foibles are examined with the most friendly and sympathetic 
understanding, until finally he is released with a resounding slap 
on the back that nearly knocks him over and the assurance that 
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One of the peculiarities of this peculiar age is the frequency with | 
which the unexpected happens. People and things are affected 
by the pervading uncertainty, and all behaviour tends to be 
erratic. The Americans decide that President Truman will not 
be re-elected, and then they re-elect him. Polar bears are born 
and reared in zoos for the first time. The weather itself is always 
creating records, and is phenomenally mild or wet when it is not 
exceptionally cold or dry. Even the 9.15 tube from our station 
to Charing Cross changed its mind a week ago, so that respectable 
passengers bound for the civilised western regions found them- 
selves cast away suddenly, without warning of their fate, on the } 
barbarous and remote territory of the City Line: whence they 
eventually escaped with what consequence of appointments’ | 
broken, business deals frustrated, and friends estranged, only the 
recording angel can know. 


UNEXPECTEDNESS 





And so it is with investments. Stocks and shares with a record 
of consistent prosperity over many years may and do sometimes 
collapse suddenly. But there are exceptions, and among them 
the building societies. In St. Pancras Building Society, for 
instance, the future is no less assured than the past ; your interest 
(now two-and-a-half per cent. per annum, free of tax) comes and 
will come regularly twice a year without fail; and when you 
need your money you will get it, easily and without expense. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
For Social Saving 


105, Parkway, London, N.W.1. 
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CRANKS? 


Anti-Vivisectionists are often regarded as cranks. So 
were the early Christians, and pioneers in many fields 
of human endeavour have been similarly labelled. 

Yet the opposition to the practice of conducting pain- 
ful experiments on living animals is not based on 


prejudice, but on firm grounds of morality and reason. 

If you have never studied this question, why not do 

so now ? 

Justice to animals walks hand in hand with justice to 

man. 

British Union for the Abolition of Vivisection 
47, Whitehall, S.W.1. 
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YOU can clothe a 
refugee family for 10/- 


Many refugees from the Eastern zone now in Western Europe 
have very little clothing in which to face the continental winter. 
If you will send us 3}d. per garment to cover costs we can obtain 
used garments and footwear free. For 10/- it is possible to clothe 
a whole family, consisting, it may be, of a widow, her children 
and aged parents, and living in one room or an air-raid shelter. 


10, 1950 


WILL 


PLEASE READ THIS FROM IF 
A D.P. CAMP 


EVERY READER 
SEND 10)- 


hope can be restored and even 
illness warded off among many of 
Europe’s cleven million refugees. 
Voluntary workers (including British 
Officers who are greatly concerned 
to relieve the suffering) would be 
much encouraged by yourhelp. 10/- 
enables us to send 35 garments, 
£1 for 70 and £3 for 210. 


“. . . From all sides I hear ‘ The 
kind people in England have sent 
us these things’ ‘This must 
be Christmas’ says an old woman 
as she looks at her new winter 
coat 

A white-bearded old man has tears 
in his eyes as with trembling hand 
he strokes his woollen waistcoat.” 


KINDLY MAKE YOUR’ REMITTANCE payable to 
SPECTATOR RELIEF and send either to Barclays Bank, 
92 High Street, Oxford, or to the Committee at 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford. Hon. Treasurer acknowledges every donation. 


If you wish to help the Arab refugees in Middle East please make 
donation payable to ARAB RELIEF. 


¥ OXFORD COMMITTEE 
FOR FAMINE RELIEF 


(Registered War Charities Act, 1940) 


Supporters include the Earl of Halifax, Prof. Gilbert Murray, 
O.M. (Hon Trustee), Sir Alan Pim (Hon Treasurer) 
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he is a good fellow and that, as Tupper said, “ All’s for the Best! ” 
There is sometimes a touch of the light leader about the style of 
books like this (not the good light leader, but the one that just 
scrapes into the paper, heavily mauled by the editorial pencil) ; 
but there is more often a suggestion of the advertising columns 
or of a popular travelogue At any moment the reader feels that 
he will be told that “the nation is in good heart” or assured that 
he can now read “the newspaper of his choice.” Somewhere, in 
all this, he fears there must be a sentence about “ showing the world 
to the world.” “The local” is here, of course, and so is “ the 
girl friend,” “ the wife,” “ his womenfolk,” “ a nation of gardeners,” 
and “ Pa, Ma and two children.” A statement that in 1947 seaside 
holidays were “the most popular with adults of all classes and all 
ages” inspires the comment: “For a nation still with traces of 
the spirit of Drake and Grace Darling this is not surprising.” But 
it would be painful to continue. One only misses those coloured 
photographs of “the English scene,” with their bright red buses 
and the grass as green as life and twice as natural. 

It would be ungrateful not to say that there are moments, as one 
browses among these seventy tables, when one is deeply touched. 
I was moved almost to tears by the thought that the average 
number of cats owned by each “ cat-owning family” is—one cat 
and 0.27 of a cat. Never surely has the elusive charm of the 
Cheshire Cat been pinned down so scientifically ! But the whole 
factual conglomeration reminds me of nothing so much as one of 
those problems that used to confront me at school about guns A, B 
and C that started firing at the same time and then went on firing 
at different intervals, until at last came the plaintive cry: “ When 
will they all fire together again?" When indeed! (And one was 
tempted to add “Who cares?) Yet, on reflection, am I not the 
head of a non-cage-bird-owning family, without a washing-machine, 
but with a gas, mark you (not an electric), refrigerator, who does 
not attend greyhound race meetings, and who sometimes smokes a 
pipe and drinks a glass of wine? Then I am myself a “ relevant 
statistic " ; 1 ama character in the book, and characters are expected 
to keep quiet however provocative their treatment. Nevertheless, 
speaking sotto voce, as one statistic to another—and despite the fear 
that I may appear in an analysis of the “ readership” of this well- 
meaning volume as a rather vulgar fraction—may I venture to 
suggest that nowadays too many people are being asked too many 
questions, that the mass observer is too much with us, late and soon, 
and that, being fast quizzed out of our wits, we are all in grave 
danger of a Galluping consumption ? Derek HUDSON. 





From Darwin to Dayton, Tennessee 


(Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


Men Before Adam. By Anne Terry White. 


“Watk up, Ladies and Gentlemen,” wrote Hugh Falconer when 
George Busk brought to England in 1862 the skull of a Neanderthal 
man found at Gibraltar fifteen years before. “ Walk up! and see 
Professor Busk’s Grand, Priscan, Pithecoid, Mesocephalous, Prog- 
nathous, Agrioblematus, Platycnemic, wild Home calpicus of 
Gibraltar ! In the same way one may cry on reading this book, 
“Walk up Ladies and Gentlemen, and see a pageant of the dis- 
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coveries of early man—the Red Lady of Paviland, the Dawn Man 
of Piltdown, the Ape-Man of Java, all the missing links, and fakes 
and frauds, not to mention dragons’ bones and diluvial axes | ” 
But Mrs. White needs no barker ; she has already given us, in her 
Lost Worlds, a popular account of the high-lights in the history of 
protohistoric archaeology. In this book, first published a few years 
ago in America, her theme is the discovery of Pleistocene man, and 
she writes, not for specialists in archaeology and physical anthro. 
pology, but for the ordinary reader. Her style is popular and 
anecdotal; she makes the most of the circumstances of each 
discovery—the interplay of directed research and chance, the 
ambitions and aims of the main figures in the story, and the disputes 
and controversies that surrounded each discovery. The book ig 
well illustrated with portraits of nineteenth-century archaeologists 
and reproductions of what the Chicago Field Museum of National 
a and the Smithsonian Institute think Neanderthal Man looked 
ike. 

It would be easy to disagree in detail with Mrs. White's findings, 
Prehistoric archaeology is not the result of Darwinian thought; 
there is no mention here of the Danish pioneers who created the 
three-age system, nor any account of the work of Esper at Gaylen- 
reuth nor Schmerling near Liége who well preceded MacEnery 
and Boucher de Perthes; it is impossible to understand the con- 
troversies over the authenticity of Altamira unless one realises that 
mobiliary Palaeolithic art was known of for many years before— 
and so forth. But these are criticisms of detail, and every short 
and readable history of archaeology and physical anthropology 
must’ be a matter of selection. Two more serious criticisms lie in 
the arrangement of the book, and its chronological limits. The 
treatment is apparently disjointed, moving backwards and forwards 
among the discoveries of the last hundred years, but Mrs. White 
may have chosen this as the most palatable of the ways of writing 
the history of archaeological discovery. A chronological table at the 
end minimises the danger of confusion. The book seems to stop 
short at 1927 (though there are entries in the bibliography up to 
1939). Our knowledge of man before Adam has been enormously 
increased in the last twenty-five years, and these increases should 
have come within the compass of a book first published in this 
country in 1949. It is a quarter of a century since the State of 
Tennessee prosecuted John Scopes for teaching the theory of evolu- 
tion, and although Mrs. White has taken the Monkey Trial as her 
text, our Perspective of man’s past before history has been greatly 
extended since then. 

But to argue that the book should have been better than it is 
is not to deny that it is, within its limits, interesting and useful. No 
such book of comparable aims is known to me, though Casson’s 
Discovery of Man and Penniman’s Hundred Years of Anthropology 
exist, of course, for the serious student. The work of vulgarisation 
is very difficult to do, and this book represents a considerable 
achievement. Its aim was “to outline a few of the great finds, 
the story of a few of the great adventures which the men who 
sought to unravel man’s pedigree have experienced.” I hope it will 
be widely read, especially by any who may still think that Pleistocene 
Man is a hypothesis, and human palaeontology the search for the 
missing link. Are there any such still left at Monkeyville, and 
will William Jennings Bryan stir uneasily in his grave at this attrac- 
tive popular statement of the early history of man, the primaeval 
savage ? Giyn E. DANIEL. 


Telepathy or Trick ? 


By Russell Braddon. (Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d.) 


The Piddingtons, 


GENUINE telepathy or a grave-faced trick ? I have myself investi- 
gated the Piddingtons at close quarters and am little the nearer 
proof. During one of their broadcasts I was invited to make a 
short tour of London with Mrs. Piddington in a taxi-cab, while 
in the B.B.C.’s Piccadilly studio another independent judge picked 
out one of ten London theatrical shows written on a blackboard. 
About Soho we went, round Trafalgar Square, up the Mall, to the 
Palace, back along Birdcage Walk. We were, I judged, 
incommunicado. At Piccadilly Circus Mrs. Piddington (who had 
preserved a remarkable composure) wrote “Oklahoma! ” on a 
piece of paper and pressed it shyly into my hand. And when we 
returned to the studio, lo! “Oklahoma! ” was right. Now, of 
course, it may be that this title was, say, fourth on the blackboard 
list, and that some ingenious code had been evolved; there may 
have been four street-barrows hastily mustered in Soho, or the 
hand of the Guinness clock at Piccadilly Circus may have been 
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ACROSS 7. Onion mixed with a vote turi blue 
(7.) 
1. It seems the appropriate instrument 8. Irresolution at the butcher. « unter 
to assist the golfer to get out of che and cash-desk (4 3, 6.) 
rough. (9, 4.) 9. Sole comprehension. (13.) 













10. Alternatively “‘ New Foes with an 14. Ring like Shelley's avian spirit. (10. 
Old Face.” (7.) 17. Legislation not concerned with the 
ll. Perhaps it took Conrad’s reader: by make-up of * goods train. (5. 3.) 
storm. (7.) 2 19. Full. (7.) 
12. Risky to tread down this statesman. 21. He eloped with a Jewess who was 
(4.) converted. (7.) 
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1S. Occupant of a branch establishmem (6.) 
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20. “ The rest is all but leather or ——” CROSSWORD No. 570 
(Pope).  ( 
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COMPANY MEETING 


DECCA RECORD 
PROGRESS IN RADAR AND NAVIGATOR 











THE twentieth annual general meeting of the Decca Record Company, 
Limited, was held on March 7th in London. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C., M.C., the chairman, said that the balance 
from trading account, £304,811, showed an increase of £33,696, and the 
directors recommended a final dividend of 70 and 5/6ths per cent., 
making 112$ per cent., less tax, for the fifth consecutive year. The 
progress of the Decca Navigator Company had continued and contracts 
for hirings were now well past the 800 mark. Rentals on Decca Navigator 
equipment for the current year to date showed an increase of 50 per cent. 
over those of the similar period last year and sales of equipment would 
also show an increase. 

On the air side progress had been slower, but the great value of the 
system as a navigational aid was becoming more generally recognised 
and they had good grounds for anticipating adoption of the system on a 
much wider scale. The most important development since they last met 
had been the introduction of Decca Marine Radar. This had a range up 
to 25 miles and could be operated successfully down to a distance of 
20 yards, particularly valuable for navigation in narrow channels, 
Installations in ships were proceeding at a very satisfactory rate. 

The record side of the business continued to expand in both home 
and export markets, turnover during the year under review being the 
highest ever. In the section dealing with radio and gramophones turn- 
over was less than for the previous year; that they attributed to the 
increase in purchase tax to 664 in the 1948 Finance Act. 

Shareholders would, of course, be interested in the current year's 
trading. The turnover in the home market for the first six months 
showed a considerable fall in comparison with the same period of the 
previous year. He was glad to say that there had since been a substantial 
and sustained recovery, and they expected that sales for the full twelve 
months would be up to the level of those for the previous year. 

In addition to their range of Decolas, Beau-Deccas, Deccalians and 
Double-Deccas, they were now making television receivers, the demand 
for which was in excess of capacity to supply. Their large-screen pro- 
jection television marked an advance over existing technique and should 
find an extensive market. 

The report was adopted. 
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put to four o'clock, or the officer commanding at Wellington 
Barracks may have served as accomplice and ordered out four 
Guardsmen to drill on the square. This solution would argue, 
however, some delicate diplomacy in arrangement; and Mrs. 
Piddington anyway appeared to be enjoying the refreshing slumbers 
of youth, with her eyes closed, throughout. In later broadcasts 
she graduated from my taxi-cab to a diving-bell in the Staines 
reservoir and an aeroplane flying over Bristol with equal success. 
Mr. Braddon, the manager of the charming Piddington act, does 
nothing much in The Piddingtons to solve the controversy. True, 
he scoffs heartily and good-humouredly at the disbelievers ; but he 
nowhere explicitly and flatly comes out with the claim, “ This is 
telepathy and no trick.” It was he, a fellow-prisoner-of-war with 
Mr. Piddington in the Changi camp at Singapore, who first worked 
out the telepathy act with him ; and jn the circumstances perhaps 
he would not wish to lay claim to the status of an impartial 
seeker after truth. But to review the telepathy issue is to blow 
on somewhat cold ashes ; and a great part of Mr. Braddon’s book 
concerns itself with Mr. Piddington’s career as an Australian soldier 
in the Malayan campaign or as a prisoner-of-war in Japanese hands. 
The chapters here are written with a tough kind of humour: the 
captivity which Mr. Braddon shared with Mr. Piddington is drawn 
with excellent energy, and the book revives our admiration for the 
men who endured torture and starvation so long and with so salty 
a stoicism. Mr. Braddon goes on to post-war Australia, the meeting 
and marriage of the Piddingtons, and their joint adventurous career 
in front of microphones and audiences ; he draws them (truthfully, 
by my own fleeting observation) as a young couple with their 
hearts in the right place and their heads firmly screwed on. Two 
facts emerge from the narrative which, taken jointly, might have a 
bearing on the telepathy controversy. Mr. Piddington was an 
amateur conjurer. Mrs. Piddington was a professional actress. 
LioneL Hace. 


John Aubrey 


Aubrev’s Brief Lives. Edited from The Original Manuscripts and with 
an Introduction by Oliver Lawson Dick. (Secker and Warburg. 30s.) 


Joun Ausrey (1626-1697) was born at the height of the English 
Renaissance. His inimitable prose style reflects the age in which 
it was minted His words, as Mr. Dick points out, “ unblunted 
by use, bare of acquired meanings and monotonous echoes .. . 
affect us with the freshness of a foreign tongue, and . make 
everything seem doubly significant.” More than half a century has 
passed since the appearance of Andrew Clark's monumental edition 
of the Brief Lives. ‘That edition was formed on the principle of 
adhering to the letter of Aubrey’s extremely confused text with 
the object of saving it from perishing. The result, although invalu- 
able to scholars, is daunting to the general reader. Moreover. Clark 
bowdlerised the text in places, in deference to an outmoded puritan- 
ism. The problem since Clark’s day has been to produce an edition 
which is satisfactory alike to the general reader and to the scholar. 

In 1931 Mr. John Collier published a slight collection of some 
sixty of the Lives, but as lately as two years ago both Clark's and 
Mr. Collier's editions were out of print, and there was a large, 
unsatisfied demand for John Aubrey’s work, and for information 
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about him. It was unfortunate for Mr. Dick that, while he was 
preparing this sumptuous and profusely illustrated edition, Mr 
Anthony Powell. should have preceded him with two books of 
fascinating interest. Mr. Powell's account of John Aubrey and His 
Friends appeared in December, 1948. His edition of the Brief Lives 
and Other Selected Writings appeared some six months later. Mr 
Dick’s chagrin is understandable, and it has led him to comment 
in his bibliography somewhat ungenerously on both Mr. Powell's 
books. 

Aubrey’s principal need was an inspired editor, and there js 
happily no doubt about Mr. Dick’s editorial or scholastic gifts 
He has elected himself to fulfil a mandate from Aubrey “ to some 
Ingeniose and publick-spirited young Man, to polish and compleat 
what I have delivered rough-hewn.” He has accordingly constructed 
his ninety-three-page introductory account of The Life and Times 
of John Aubrey, and his text of the Lives, by ruthlessly rearranging 
and pruning the material which Aubrey left. He has built up this 
edition like a jig-saw, using Aubrey’s manuscripts as if they were 
his own working notes. 

The completed work is a delight to read. A very difficult task 

has been skilfully and successfully accomplished. Within the limits 
he has set himself Mr. Dick has provided the best and most readable 
text of the 134 Lives he has selected. He has, moreover, incorporated 
in his introduction a large amount of matter lifted from Lives he 
has omitted, and from other manuscript sources. The publishers 
claim that this edition “is certain to become the standard work 
on John Aubrey.” It would be more true to say that it is certain 
to remain a standard work. Whereas Clark printed some five 
hundred Lives, and Mr, Powell over two hundred, Mr. Dick has 
limited himself to 134. Many of Aubrey’s Lives, it is true, are 
very slight, and Mr, Dick says that he has discarded all those which 
have “ nothing of intrinsic value to offer.” There is, however, room 
in this context for differences of opinion as to the meaning of 
intrinsic value. 
_ There is no need to make invidious comparisons, and, apart from 
its other merits, this edition incorporates some interesting unpub- 
lished material. The very numerous quotations from the manuv- 
scripts which appear in Mr. Dick's introductory narrative are 
italicised, but detailed information is not always given in 
regard to the particular items from which they are lifted; 
nor is it made apparent when material is being printed 
for the first time. The most original feature of this edition 
is its presentation, and Mr Dick must be congratulated on 
an outstanding editorial achievement. There are useful notes on 
each of the selected Lives, and a glossary of persons mentioned. 
If Aubrey could himself have handled this very attractive book, he 
would have had good cause to be satisfied with his “ Ingeniose ” 
young man. Puitie MAGNus. 
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Poetry 


The Old Knight. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Brightening Cloud. By Frances Bellerby. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 
Henry Bly. By Anne Ridler. (baber. tos. 6d.) 


Epitaphs and Occasions. By Roy Fuller. (Lehmann. 6s.) 


PLODDING through the wastes of modern verse—book after book 
with its solemn or arch dedication to relations or friends and the 
publisher's assurance that here at last is work of significance—the 
reader may ask himselt again what he really wants from poetry 
Three things at least, he may decide, are necessary. A poet must 
have something to say ;: he must have an individual voice : and the 
texture must, in choice of words and rhythm, sustain the close 
attention that should be given to verse. Or, cutting the knot of 
criticism, the reader may just decide that he wants something that 
he can read and re-read—something in which he can take pleasure 
even when it has become part of his memory. On cither of these 
criteria nine-tenths of modern verse fails. 

The writers noticed here are none of them of great stature, but 
they are less dull than most, and they have integrity. Mr. Palmer 
is in some sense a voice out of the past—a curious mixture of the 
late eighteenth century (for his idol is Blake) and the simolicities 
of the Poems of Today period This means that at least his verse 
is readable aloud One may compare his bare: 

“And in that moment | was knit 
With all that was and is to come 
Death dwindled, and the sky was lit 
With light that struck discordance dumb.” 
with Mr. Fuller's clotted poem on Knole: 
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COMPANY MEETING 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 








Tue annual general meeting of the National Bank of India, Ltd., will 
be held in London on March 28th. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, Mr. 
). K. Michie, circulated with the report and accounts for the year to 
December 31st, 1949:— 

The balance sheet total at £92,972,507 shows an increase on the previous 
figure of just over £10 million. Current accounts and deposits have 
risen by about £9 million; on the other side, Advances have gone up 
by £7 million and cash by over £5 million, while Investments have fallen 
by just under £4 million. Investments had to be realised when advances 
reached a high level in 1949. This expansion is due in part to Pakistan 
balances being valued at the new rate of exchange of 2s. 2d. to the Rupee. 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


After making full provision for taxation, bad debts and other necessary 
reservations, net profits are £593,750 against £523,950 for 1948. This 
larger figure is partly accounted for by dividends received from Grindlays 
Bank Limited, but is also a reflection of an increased business, and we 
have to thank the management and staff for another very satisfactory 
year. 

The increase in our capital requires a larger sum to cover dividends 
while considerable expenditure incurred and in prospect has made it 
advisable to allot £50,000 to Premises Account against £30,000 last year. 
We are again able to place £100,000 to Reserve Fund, and this, coupled 
with the sum of £121,250 transferred from inner reserves previously made 
and no longer required, brings our published reserve funds to the satis- 
factory total of £3,500,000 apart from the carry forward, which is slightly 
increased at £279,906. : 

We are fully satisfied with the results of the first year of our association 
with Grindlays Bank Limited, and confirm our confidence in the long-term 
mutual benefits which will accrue. Our Finance Corporation has done 
a small but useful business in its own field which undoubtedly will grow. 

We are steadily increasing the strength of our overseas staff and so 
gradually making possible expansions of our banking services in the 





interests of our clients and our shareholders. 
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COMMERCIAL ADVANCES 


Last year I mentioned the large volume of our commercial advances 
and some of the causes. These factors persisted throughout 1949 ; 
production costs, though tending to stabilise, remain high and capital 
markets where they exist need very considerable inducement, showing that 
Central Bank rates are no longer the dominating criterion of money 
values. On the other hand, the devaluation by the sterling area (except- 
ing Pakistan) in September last—which was, in fact, a recognition of an 
inflationary situation—has brought relief to primary producers in India, 
Ceylon and East Africa. Unfortunately, the different policies followed 
by India and Pakistan in regard to their exchanges have had consequences 
inimical to the economies of both countries, and as I write, five months 
after the announcement of devaluation, no rate of exchange between 
the Indian and Pakistan rupees has been agreed by these countries, whose 
principal trade has always been and should be with each other. Apart 
from transactions covered at unofficial rates of exchange, there is there- 
fore no trade passing between the two countries. 

One result is that the Government of Pakistan is being forced to 
finance its jute crop pending export, while Calcutta mills wonder where 
their raw material will come from ; another that Bombay Cotton Mills 
buy cotton for dollars from the U.S.A., while from Karachi, which is 
virtually next door, cotton is being shipped to distant markets. I have 
little doubt that the statesmen in both countries are tackling the problem 
of reaching a working understanding, for they know far better than any 
onlooker can that failure to reach one will entail] consequences that cannot 
be confined to economics alone. 

A brighter portent is that Pakistan has just taken the necessary pre- 
liminary steps to becoming a member of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
This means that the exchange value of her currency will have to be 
agreed by the International Monetary Fund and when that happens it 
is logical to expect that this will enable normal trade relations between 
India and Pakistan to be resumed. Exchange apart, relations between 
India and Pakistan continue to be clouded by the Kashmir impasse. 
Wellwishers of these countries hope that here, too, human wisdom and 
goodwill will not fail. 

Banking, perhaps overseas banking particularly, continues to be pre- 
sented with problems the responsibility for which lies in other hands. 
Assuming that “the State” is not to be the sole purveyor of capital 
in the future, a reduction in direct taxation would be a tremendous 
encouragement. Failing such action, I can foresee a considerable further 

period of stalemate and economic stagnation. It is most encouraging 
to see India giving a lead in this enlightened policy. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866, 


ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 
































Subscribed Capita! one eee £4,562,500 Reserve Fund... cco oon eco oe £3,500,000 
Paid-up Capital... oe on wis £2,281,250 Number of Shareholders on one eco 3,047 
Heap Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1949 
1948 1948 
Capital—Authorised and Subscribed—182,500 Shares £ £ £ Current Assets— : £ £ £ 
of £25 each ; wate i on ove ia 4,562,500 4,000,000 Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice and at 
Paid-up £12 10s. per share... a a pee 2,281,250 2,000,000 Bankers om nan “ owe ‘ ove 18,111,335 12,849,228 
Reserve Funds—Including Share Premium Account Investments at under Market Value :— _ 
£1,128,750 (1948 £600.000) ... am wie 3,500,000 2,750,000 British Government and other Securities quoted 
Profit and Loss Account—Profit unappropriated 279,906 276,156 on the London Stock Exchange (including 
£500,000 War Loan lodged with Bank of 
Current Liabilities, Provisions and Other Accounts— 6,061,156 5,026,156 England as security for Government Accounts) 14,166,845 16,818,146 
Current and other Accounts including provision for Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon Government Rupee 
Doubtful Debts, Taxation on profits to date and Securities quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges 7,727,100 8,793,171 
reserves for contingencies ... bt one .-- 69,309,779 62,918,757 East African Government Securities amounting to 
Fixed and Short Deposits on sat 14,955,459 12,428,592 £2,156,630 and other unquoted Investments 2,235,697 2,245,361 
Amounts due to subsidiary Companies 1,202,203 475,000 f : —— 24,129,642 
Bills Payable... “ os icon 1,286,556 1,318,242 Bills of Exchange, eee: Treasury Bills 8,864,502 7,423,124 
Acceptances for Customers .. adn atin sts 451,359 Advances Loans Receivable and other sums due 
Proposed Final Dividend, less Income Tax (subject to the Bank gen wel one eee oes 39,745,907 32,674,825 
to confirmation by the Members) om om 100,375 oness.se 88,000 Customers for Acceptances per Contra ... ose 56,979 451,359 
+. Total Current Assets ... ite = eco 90,908,365 81,255,214 
£92,972,507 £82,706,106 Subsi Compani 
NOTES. . in : _ Shares at cost less amounts written off ese ose 1,450,000 900,000 
1. Bills receivable rediscounted £5,152,213 of which up to 27th February, 1950, £2,918,716 Fixed Assets— 
have run off. e Bank Premises, Property and Furniture at cost, less 
2 Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers amounts written off ... eco ose eco ooo 614,142 550,892 
£56,026,610. - 
3. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises amounting 92,972,507 _ 82,706,106 
‘ Se coprestnans ss . ehh meal a ; 
re are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting to 
£6,873072. —_— om “ T. T. K. ALLAN, General Manager. 
5. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary course D. A. DEELEY. Accountant. 
of business. J. K. MICHIE 
6. Overseas Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Indian Rupee, A. N. STUART Directors. 
GEORGE MORTON 


2/2d. per Pakistan Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings, and other currencies at the 








_fates of exchange ruling on 3ist December, 1949. 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes oi our audit. 





In our opinion proper books of 


account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received from Branches not 
In our opinion and to the best of our information and according to 


visited by us. We have examined the above Balz 
the explanations given to us the said Balance She 


Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1949. 


Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. a t 
ves the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and on such basis the 


We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited accounts 
of those Companies. In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accordance with the 
provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, gives a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Bank and its 
Subsidiaries dealt with thereby so far as concerns members of The National Bank of India, Limited and so far as is practicable having regard to the fact that the accounts of one Subsidiary are 


made up to a different date from those of The National Bank of India Limited. 
London, 1st March, 1950. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 


} Auditors, 
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“ The firedogs dangerous weapons, beds tents, rooms an insect’s maze, 
But nothing burns, loves, spies, through rain- or history-nervous 


days.” 


Mr. Palmer is redeemed from the commonplaces of verse by a 
robust violence and extravagance of fancy. He invents a dirge for 
man, sung by “ those wild cats of the sky, buzzard and falcon, hawk 
and kite.” He puts six white archangels at the devil’s death-bed 
and writes of souls “ captained by their fleas.” What he has to say 
is very much what other poets have said—that the world faces 
destruction because man “only wanted usefulness” and “ missed 
the blue uplifting hour ”—but his better poems have individual 
twists of thought (“ All are wronged who walk alone™) and he 
has his moments of vision. Here, again, he is of an earlier age—in 
direct communication with his God instead of working with the 
symbols of faith. 

Mrs. Bellerby’s verse has much more mark of the mid-century. 
De la Mare is her master, but she uses loose rhythms and rhymes: 

“Stabbed by God's bright Ghost 
Pierced by immortal dagger— 
See the returning Stranger 
Turn his face towards the broken east.” 
and she is occasionally obscure through insufficient explanation of 
her symbols. She has a fine, narrow sensibility. Quiet among the 
sights of the country—dawn, a hot day, water, birds—she broods 
on death, children and love, employing the symbols that are perhaps 
over-used today—the Holy Ghost, resurrection, bread and wine, the 
chalice—but otherwise using words precisely and delicately. 
Mrs. Bellerby is worst where she is trying to be cynical in the 
modern manner—which is seldom—and best at her moments of 
perception of a beautiful world and something beyond it. 

Henry Bly consists of three short plays in free verse, the first 
based on a folk-song and the second on a Grimm story, while the 
third is a fantasy to be acted in church. All show a decent simplicity 
of diction, and the title play with its saint and soldier is entertaining. 
The trouble is that the plays are echoes of something else all the 
time—Eliot, Giraudoux and the rest. An odour of sanctity and 
symbolism hangs over all. The prompter communes with the 
audience ; figures of modern life, such as financier and publisher, 
mix with visionary beings whose identity is not clear. There are 
no real people ; all are puppets voicing truths that may be profound 
but are wrapped in Eliot phraseology: 

“The park of memory closes, the chairs are locked away 
And whatever we expressed 
Is quickly forgotten, soon to be attempted again.” 
It is time, one feels, for something different ; and yet Mrs. Ridler 
is efficient in the genre. 

Roy Fuller, in contrast, is not concerned with heaven and hell. 
With his verse dedication to friends and his left-wing politics, he 
is a voice reminiscent of the ‘thirties. He comments on war, 
suburbia, literature, ancestry—indeed, anything that comes to hand, 
for he has no central poetic experience. He is, of course, cynically 
dissatisfied : 

“In the good society 
Morbid art’s not necessary. 
It's a sick subhuman voice 
Comes from Kafka, Proust and Joyce.’ 
But there is a jaunty honesty about his work that is like a north 
wind after the incense of some modern poetry. 

And perhaps anybody writing any kind of passable verse today 

should be congratulated GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 

HE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Patron 
President—-THE RT. HON. T 
Chairman of the Counci]—PROFESSOR H. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FoR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Warin; 

Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 


Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose « 
Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Nosopy seriously expected that the King’s Speech would make any 
worth-while contribution towards defining the investment Prospect 
and it has, in fact, left investors just as much in the dark as before. 
It was already clear that there could be no important extensions of 
the field of nationalisation in this Parliamentary session, but One 
is still left guessing at the contents of the®oming Budget and, even 
more important, at the date—and outcome—of the next election 
Add to these uncertainties the “ spotty ” trading prospect and the 
unpredictable reactions of company directors to dividend “ restraint” 
and it is easy to understand why industrial Ordinary shares remain 
a listless market 

At this stage one can only guess at the revenue-expenditure 
position as it will present itself at the end of the financial year on 
March 3lst. The figures up to date are good and it seems a virtual 
certainty that the Chancellor's estimate will be exceeded by a com- 
fortable margin. Unfortunately, it is less certain that the position 
to be faced when the Budget is drawn up will be such as to allow 
any substantial cuts in taxation, especially in view of the continuing 
need to hold inflation in check. To judge from the estimates 
already published, expenditure for the financial year 1950-51 is going 
to be on much the same swollen scale as for 1949-50, and revenue 
on the basis of existing taxation looks like showing a small decline. 
Receipts from sale of surplus war stores and from certain Govern- 
ment trading services, which have reached unusually large figures 
in the current financial year, are bound to fall in 1950-51, and tax 
concessions made a year ago, notably the doubling of the initial 
depreciation allowance on new industrial plant, will also involve 
some loss of revenue. Minor concessions, such as a penny off beer 
and reductions in Purchase Tax, look to be about as much as can 
safely be hoped for next month. 
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Bowater Group Strength 

Presented in commendably attractive and clear form, the annual 
accounts of the Bowater group of companies disclose a position 
of considerable financial strength. Large reserves have now been 
built up and on the trading ‘side the group’s experience, in the light 
of the difficult conditions known to prevail in the paper-making 
industry, has been surprisingly favourable. Trading profits for the 
year to September 30th, 1949, were up from £3,821,325 to £4,279,653. 
Exchange profits from the devaluation of sterling amounted to 
£300,394, but if one ignores that non-recurring sum there was still 
an improvement in trading results. As in the preceding year, the 
Bowater directors make it plain that income from subsidiaries 
operating overseas accounted for the major part of total revenue. 
It appears, however, from an examination of the detailed figures 
that even the subsidiaries operating at home have stood up well to 
difficult conditions. From the investment standpoint the results 
underline the merits of Bowater Paper £1 Ordinary shares, which 
are now quoted around 38s. 9d. The 124 per cent. dividend is 
being paid out of earnings of well over 100 per cent., so that the 
shares are offering a dividend yield of 6% per cent. on a rate of 
distribution covered over 8 times. The £1 74 per cent. Cumulative 
Participating Preference shares. which are receiving 9} per cent., are 
now quoted at.30s. Here the yield is just over 6 per cent.—quite 
attractive. 


Share Under Par 


It is seldom that a good industrial ordinary share offering a 
generous yield can be obtained at a price well below the net liquid 
asset value in the balance-sheet. This is the position today, however, 
in the case of Jeremiah Rotherham £1 ordinaries quoted around 
17s. 6d. On the 84 per cent. distribution (6 per cent. dividend plus 
2$ per cent. cash bonus) which has been in force for the past four 
years the yield is over 94 per cent. Net liquid assets in the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet, at £1,014,500, which includes over £600,000 
in cash and gilt-edged securities, are equivalent, after deducting the 
preference capital, to over 28. per ordinary share. Like other 
wholesale textile firms Jeremiah Rotherham has traded successfully 
in the war and post-war years and although faced by rising costs, 
looks well set to show good results for some time ahead. The 9 
per cent. yield, with the strong liquid assets position, make the shares 
a promising holding for capital appreciation. In 1949 they touched 
22s. 6d. and in 1947 were up to 28s 9d 
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the iec handiest stationery 0 
quality. Packets 1/6 (4 for 5/-), post free. 
e of G. M. Swain, 301, Browseles Rd., 
Bamber Bridge, Preston. 
itive OVERNMENT SURPLUS Officers’ 
Colonial Shirts, light khaki shade, 15/- 
, are plus 1 post. Sizes: 14, 14), 15, 154, 16, 
. 16} Women's Double ‘Texture ' Mackin- 
juite toshes, Olive Green, Belted, Storm Collar. 
30/-, ost al sizes Australian 
Officers’ Grey “Cotton Shi = 17,6 Dost 1/- 
Sizes, 14. 14), 15, 153, 16 spatch Rider's 
Gauntlet Gloves. White Rn. my stiffened 
culls, lined, 12/6 pair, post paid. American 
Medical Corps Doctor's Trousers, olive 
gree! perfine poplin in all waist sizes, 
ga 17/6 pr., post 1/-. Also in women’s, same 
id price.-Ropert Garston Limirep (Dept. 
jul SPC 102), 215, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
ver. Lond S.W 
’ T EALS re-make and re-cover divans, 
und box springs and mattresses.—Write 
for foide Remake Bedding,” HEAL AnD 
plus Son Lro., 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
. IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 
our H Medals, especially collections and 
: li Gold Cat. of English Coins, $s.; specimen 
Oll- Bulletir —B. A. Seasy, Lrp., 65, Gt. 
000 Street, Looaton. W.1. 
' Srop Smoxinc. World-famous 
the Meth Explanatory Booklet Free.— 
Me. G. S. STANLEY, 265, Strand, London, 
ther W.C.2 
ully NVISIBLE MENDING Moth Holes, 
a cigarette burns. and all other 
Sts, dan + es in garments rewoven by specialists. 
Seven-day service. Nylon, silk and rayon 
Of stockings invisibly mended in three days 
from 6d. per der. Ca _ or send.—BeEt., 
ures INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., New Bond 8t., 
hed W.l. (Reg. 1250), and Branches 
I’. you teck confidence to ‘‘ get ahead” 
te for free details of remarkable 
rse,—Jer, 23, Worple Road. Epsom. 


Burrey 








THE SPECTATOR, MARCH 


ONELY STUDENTS ?—Not if they join 


1.V.C. and come to dances on March 
14th (Chelsea Town Hall) and March 24th 
and 3ist (Chenil Galleries Chelsea). 7.30- 


non-members 5 


ll members 3/-, 
HON 


. SEC., Inter-Varsity Vacation Club, 8, 
St. Stephens Mansions, Monmouth Rd., W.2. 
EMORY.—Use Mnemonicons for plat- 


routine.—At ply 
(Mnemo, Rm. 
London, S.W.1.) 


h form, stage, study. dly. 
for The Gigantic Device. s 
22 (S). 3, Bloomsbury St... 


TEW IRISH LINEN LENGTHS.—1. 
Natural Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in., each 

2is.; (b) 6 yds. x 32 in., each 27s 
White (a) 6 ft. x 50 in., each 22s. 6d.: 
(b) 7) ft. x 50 ims., each 27s. 6d. New 
White Scotch Linen ngths, yvds., X 
2 i each New Off White Linen 
ann 13 ft. 27 in., each. 15s. new 
each 


30s, New White “ssercertead ‘Cambric 
Lengths, 6 yds. x 44 in., each Carr. 
free. Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway, Lip. (Dept. 545), 139-143, 


Stoke Newington High Street London, N.16. 
EW CARS stay new if the upholstery 

by loose covers.—.Write or 

: Car-CovERALL, pt. 12, 168, 
gent Street, London, W.1. REGent 7124-5. 
SYCHOLOGIST will help: Neurosis, 
Anxiety, Inferiority, etc.—Box 760s. 
UAKERISM. — Information respectin 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to 
the Frienps Home SE£rvick Committers, 
Friends House, Euston Rd.. London, N.W.1. 
EMOVALS by highly efficient organisa- 


tion. Big Scale Work a Speciality.— 
JELKS OF HotiowaYy, London. Tel.: North 
2747 (13 lines). 


GAMEON CLARK AND CO., LTD., is one 
WO of the best queipeed and modern adver- 
tising agencies in the world. Here, under 
one rool, we have a complete advertising 
service ready to help you!—Please "phone 
MUSeum 5050 for a non-obligatory talk. 
STATE yy Nurse offers hospitality 
2 for those f rest or convales- 
ous or for the aged in need of extra care 
an enceptions ny beautiful house. 
Central heating. Gar Hampstead 2282 
E NATIONAL TRUST needs new 
members to help preserve the beauty 
of Britain They are admitted free to 
roperties.—Detaiis from 42, Queen Anne's 
ate, S.W.1. 
wills, 
ane 


under 
annuities 


THOSE ENTITLED 
marriage settlements, 
—advances 


p.a MO 
ABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF PROPERTIES 
—GLAZIER AND Geos (Estab. 1760). be 
GLAZIER AND SON Lrp.. 48. Mo st 
Park Lane, London, W.1. MAYfaix 3189 4145. 





EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING for women graduates and 
other educated girls. Expert advice on 
careers. Individual care. Good posts found 
for all qualified students. Special courses 
for Political, Hospital, Hotel and Library 
work; Journalism, Advertising, Languages 
and Foreign Shorthands, and in Manage- 
ment. Scholarships available. Resident and 
day students accepted. Social amenities.— 
Apply_to J. W. Lovertpce, M.A. (Cantab.), 
St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2, Ark- 
wright Road, N.W.3. HAM. 5986 
DVICE on ond choice of oqunene 
Schools, Tutors, Secretarial and 
Domestic Colleges. ‘s given, en of charge, 
to parents stating full details of their 
requirements.—J. & J. PATON, LTD. 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone: 
MANsion House 5053. Publishers of = ton’s 
List of Schools and Tutors—a ide to 
parents seeking good Boarding ‘Schools By 
post 5s. 9d. 
] ECOME a _ Hotel 
tionist, Manager or Manageress Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary. Expert 
Posta] Courses; brochures (3d.)—Secretrary, 
Sthn. Training Coll., Withdean, Brighton, 6. 
YOMMON ENTRANCE.-—Pupils prepared 
by Davies’s in Hampstead and Ken- 
one on.—Apply Vernon Davies, 24, Lynd- 
hurst Gardens, N.W.3 (Hampstead 4936) or 
50 Palace Gardens Terrace. W.8 (Bays- 
water 2895). 
YOMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates 
older students at Davies's, 7, White 
2. Addison Road, W.14 *Telephx ne: 
4465. Students may begin now. 
YRIPPLEGATE papeeeness 
Golden Lane, E.C.1. Clerk 
Governors .— n. 2828 
] AVIES, LAING 
Park, W.11. 
Examinations, Naval 
Entrance (new scheme). Ist } 
and School Certificates London Matricula- 
tion Jniversity mneronce and Scholar- 
ships. Tel.: Park 743 
{XTERNAL DEGREES ‘of the University 
4 of London in Arts, Economics and 
Commerce, and courses for the Intermediate 
Examinations in each of these Faculties, 
London Matriculation, Oxford Responsions, 
Cambridge Previous and College Entrance 
Full collegiate life for both day and resident 
students.—Prospectus from the Secrerary 
St. Christopher’s College. 10, Gloucester 
Avenue, Regent's Park, London, N.W.1 
"Phone: GULliver 5836. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. 
Postel tuition for Lond. Matric., 
Entr.. B.A., B.Sc cm Econ.., 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, lomas. Sch. 
B.5.C., &c. Low By "fnstalments Pros- 
‘tus, C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. (Dept 
93). Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
i" AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
a having 
vacancies 


extended again, have few 
left for next term.—57 

Street. Grosvenor Square, W.1, 

Park Lane, W.1. 


Bookkeeper, Recep- 


Cou 
to 


GE 
the 


AND DICK. 7. Holland 

Individual Tuition for 

Special Entry, y 
1.B 


&c 
Spec 
yom 


Cert 


uke 
and also 
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ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7.—. ENTRANCE 

ScHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION: June Sth- 
June 7th, 1950. Candidates to be over 12 
and under on April 
scholarships available, values up to £100 
of Christian Ministers, up 
p.a. Particulars from 
Headmaster. 
GQ HERBORNE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE 
}2 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. Twelve 
Scholarships and Exhibitions of amounts 
varying from £160 to £30 per annum 
and two Hodgson Exhibitions for Sons of 
Clergy in the Church of England, value 
£120 and £80 per annum. The Examina- 
tion begins on May 16th, entries be 
received by. May Ist Candidates must 
be under 14 on May ist. Full particu- 
lars from the Headmaster’s Secretary. 





LITERARY 


MERICA’S LEADING MAGAZINES, 

Pop. Mechanics Nat. Geog. Magazine, 
Fortune, &c. Yearly postal subscriptions 
arranged. Send for free price = —THOMAS 


and Co. (Dept. SP), Blackpoo! 

Vy JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
booklet.—Tue Rectnr Instirvte (Dept. 

85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


yo WANT TO WRITE. —Stories, 
Articles. Poetry, Radio Plays—and ste 
yourself in print, Let the London School 
of Journalism wi 30 years’ experience of 
teaching by correspondence show you the 


way. New Courses, English History (by J. 
Fampden Jackson) and Engl Literature 
b A. G. Strong) e only school 


under the a of yedns newspaper 
proprietors.—Free from Prospectus 
Dert., LONDON ay or Journalism, 57, 





aanden Square Londoa W.C.l. MUSeum 
EXHIBITIONS 

RCADE GALLERY. March: The age 

f La Jom De Vivre. 18th century 

pictures and drawings by Watteau 

Boucher, Bellotto, Tiepolo, Longh: and 
others Furniture, Porcelain. 


] EN URI ART GALLERY, 14, Portman 


Street. W.1. Yankel Adier,”’ lecture 
by Michael Middleton, illustrated by the 
artist's paintings. Chairman Barnett Freed- 
man hurs. March 16th at 8 p.m. Non- 
members 


| es gg LEGER, an Arts Counci! exhi- 








bition. Tue Tate GaLttery. Open till 
March 19th. Weekdays 10-6. Sundays 2-6. 
Admission free 
FrorL ES ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
Roa W.C.2. Paintings by Michael 
Stringer. * 9-6 diy. (inc. Sats.) unti!] Ist 
April. Adm. free. 
] ECENT PAINTINGS by Jean Young, 
and portraits, landscapes and still 
life Fritz Kramer.—Hea. & Son, 196, 
Tottent Court Road, W.1. 








LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
we DRY.” A lecture will be given 
N.C Rouge 
Purs abcanh. Marylebone 
> Libraries at Stern Hali, 33, Seymour 
Marble Arch on Thursday, March 
at 8 p.m. Admission free 
ESONES y comidas en la 
Cervantes,”’ by Sr. D J. Miquelaren 
ito de Espafia, 102, Eaton Sq are, 
on Friday, March 17th at 6.30 p.m. 
W EUROPE GROUP 
Problems 0 
D 


Croix 













epoca Ge 








e Bra r 
March, E 
Crea- 
7 p.m. 


17th 
* Evolution and 
. Bedford Square, W.C.i 
EC ‘ENT DISCOVERIES IN. PALES- 
TINE AND THE _ BIBLE, Public 
Professor E. L. Suker of the 
University in Jerusalem at 
Partridge Hall, Church House, 
Monday, 13th March, 





Bishop 
Westminster 
6.15 p.m 
a OF LONDON.—A 
of two lectures will be given by Dr. 
a. Stapel (Chairman of the Koning- 
klijk Instituut van Taal-, Land- en Volken- 
kunde vs an (Nederlands ) Indie) at 4.36 Pi 
on 14th nd 2ist March at Schoo ot 
Oriental ar nd African Studies, Univer ot 
London, W.C.1 14th March: The Dy “teh 
Burghers of Ceylon: 2ist March: The 
ry of Depok. Admission free, without 
p James Henderson, Acacemiec 


course 











Regist: ar. 
fae mg 2 | OF LONDON — The 
M Wood Lecture entitled 

Impact of the Authorised Version ”" 
. S. Lewis on Monday, 
20th March, 5.30 p.m., University 
of London: The Senate House ‘(entrance 
from Malet Street, W.C.1). Admission free, 
without ticket.—James Henderson, Academic 


Ethel 
“ The 
Literary 4 
will be given by 






Registrar 
JNIVERSITY OF LONDON.--A __ course 
of three lectures on “ Prehistoric 
Mining in Austria, problems and facts,” 
will be given 5 rofessor R ittion! 
(Vienna) at 5.30 p.m. on ii7th, 20th and 
2ist March at the Institute of Archa logy. 
Inner Circle, Regent's 4 
Admission free without tic ket.—James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 
Worn CONGRESS OF FAITHS 
Devotional Service, Caxton Hall 
Westminster March 17th, 7 p.m 
Speaker, Rev. Will Hayes * Every 


Nation Kneeling.’ 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


NTERESTING POST. anywhere. Enter- 
ing University Cambridge Oct 3851 
Interests: French History. Arts gene any: 
Aged 18.—Keitn Apams, ‘* Nursery Ho “e 


Bredon, Tewkesbury, Glos 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies edvertused below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 apples. 
B.C. invites applications for post of 

'e@ Siamese Programme Organiser, Far 
Eastern Service. uties involve supervision 
of Siamese Section and co-ordination of 
duties of Programme Assistants, together 
roduction pro- 


rammes. This involves preparation in 
English of news bulletins, 
an 


commentaries 
talks for translationginto Siamese, 
Wide cultural and 


reteMbly academic 
background is essential. 





Candidate should 
aisO possess some news sense and/or news 
rience, as well as particular know- 
ledge of Siam and general interest in Far 
East as a whole. Know e of Siamese 
but successful candidate 
to take up study of 
Siamese language with aim of acquiring 
sufficient working knowledge to check 
accuracy of translations. Starting salary 
| £680 rising by £45 to £ maximum, 
but should a candidate without a workin 
Knowledge of Siamese be selected, initia 
| ~~ me may be made with a startin 
salary of £610 rising by £40 to £89 
Maximum with prospect of later promotion, 
ppp ications to APPOINTMENTS 
| B.BC.. Br House 
| s mark ked 
O. For acknowledge- 
| ment enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
| invites applications for t of 
t e Drama Producer. Television Tvice. 
Candidates should have experience of pro- 
| duction in stage, films or radio, preferabl 
| in two of these three. Ability to adap 
scripts to television requirements is 
} desirable, and a sound knowledge of plays 
and actors essential. Starting salary £750 
| (may be higher if qualifications and experi- 
| ence are exceptional) rising by 50 to 
| £1,100 maximum. Detailed appl cations to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, B 
| casting House, London, wt. within 7 ore 
| mar ‘Drama Produce: Spt. 
| ee enclose stampe addressee 
} envelo 
DUCATED woman required for Head- 
| E's ship of Sunshine Home Nursery School 
| for Blind Children. Northwood, Middlesex. 
} Experience with young children essential. 
Sala in case of Educationist would be 
Burnham Scale, plus_ residential emolu- 
| ments—for other applicants according to 
qualificationes and experience—in any case 
£400 p.a.. plus residential 
| plication form from 
} NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 


Secretary General, 
Portland Street, 


| THE Bui 224. Great 
| London, W.. 
| | gt CHILDREN'S AID ASSOCIA- 
TION invite applications from women 
holding Social Science or equivalent quali- 
| fications to take charge of the Home 
Counties Case Department at the Central 
| Office. Experience in Case Work essential. 
| Salary £400 p.a. Also for a Case Worker 
|} in London. Salary range £300-£375 p.a. 
| —Applications, in writing, to the Grvenat 
| Secretary, I.C.AA, 4 lace Gate, 
London, W.8 
HE UNITED NATIONS and its Council 
| for Education World Citizenship 
| invites applications for the post of Schools 
Secretary of the C.E W.C Applicants must 
have a keen interest in international] affairs, 
j knowledge of the United Nations, and 
willingness to undertake some public speak- 
| in Prefereiice will given to candidates 
| wi ith experience of teaching, and a Univer- 
sity degree. Salary £350 p.a.—Application 
forms on of a stamped addressed 
| foolscap envelope, from the S®cretary 
| U.N.A.. 11, ‘Maiden Lane, London. W.C.2 
| 


(Continued on page 324) 





a 





DOMESTIC HELP 


supplied from Continental Countries. 


Details from :— 
LONDON CONTINENTAL 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
119, Oxford Street, London W.1. 
: Gerrard 9545. 














ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday, 18th March, at 2.30 


(Elgar) 
ISOBEL BAILLIE 
JANET HOWE 
WILLIAM HERBERT 
HAROLD WILLIAMS 
At the Organ : ARNOLD GREIR 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


5 £3.15s. and £1. 17s. 6d., Stalls 10s. 6d., 
por 6d., Arena 6s. 6d., and Se., Balcony 
reserved) "4s. 6d., (varesorved) 3s. 6d., 
+ ., 2s. Tickets, i 
Albert Hall. (Ken. 8212) ead usual Aquaas. 
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I ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Education 
4 Inspectorate. Sewior Insrector oF Art. 
are invitéd from men and 
pointment from ist Januar 
£1,250 x £75-—-£1,5 


Applic —— 
women for 
1951, at a salary of 
a year In exceptional circumstances, 
appointment above the minimum 
made. The duties will be to inspect, 
on and organise the teaching of 
artistic crafts and design in schools of 
art, and in schools, evening institutes and 
colleges, and to carry out such other duties 
as may be assigned from time to time 
The present ag@®horised staff of inspectors of 


art is one sentor inspector and two inspec- 
tors.-Application forms obtainable from 
the Eovucation Orrictr (EO Estab. 2), The 
County Hall London, 5.E.1 (stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope necessary). 
must be returned not later than 15th April 
1950. Canvassing disqualifies. (260) 





PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL “'— 
ASSISTANT. Epiror The Council of 
the British Medical Association invites 


applications from registered practitioners 
for the appointment of a Medical Assis- 
tant Editor to the British Medical Journal 
In the first instance the appointment will 
be for six months on a probationary basis 
at a salary of £1,500 a year, rising by 
annual increments of £100 to £2,200 a 
In exceptional circumstances the 
initial salary may be above the minimum 
of the scale Association super- 
annuation scheme will apply on substan- 
tive appointment Candidates must 
resent evidence of literary ability and/or 
Curnalletic experience A Enowleeee of 
one or more foreign languages is desirable 
Applicants should send full particulars of 
qualifications, experience. see. etc., together 
with the names and addresses of three 
persons to whom reference may be ma de. to 
the Eorror of the British Medical Journal, 
M.A. House, Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1, not later than i5th April, 1950 
Envelopes should be marked “ British 
Medical Journal—Assistant Editor.” 
YHE Institute oF PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT.—-The Institute of Personnel 
Management is proc ing to appoint «a 
full-time Drreecror The_ Institute 
independent association of practising 





sonnel officers. workin in cO-operation 
with the British Institute of Management. 
Its two principal objects are to increase 


—F anes + and competence of its mem- 


promote and develop per- 
comet “management Desirable qualifca- 
tions are (a) a degree or equivalent pro- 


fessional qualifications, (ib) knowledge of 
industrial relations and personnel practice: 
(c) experience in industry or commerce; 
(d) administrative experience Salary 
£ 1.500 r year for @ person with these 
qualifications, otherwise a Period of 
training at a somewhat reduced salary 
may be offered Applications, giving all 
pe ‘. details, marked Confidentia to 

Nortucorr, Institute of veresnas 

Hil 


Secmagomeens Management House, 
Street. London 
U NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. —Lecrure- 
/ sir In SOctar PsYcHotocYy.— 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer in Social 4 kT gy Salary 
£550- £800, or £800-£1,100, cording to 
qualifications and experience in addition, 
a children’s allowance of £50 per annum 


for the first child and £40 per annum for 


each subsequent child under 16. or while 
the child is undergoing full-time educa- 
tion. ts payable The person appointed 
will take up duty on October Ist, 1950 
or as may be arranged The University 
pays a proportion of furniture removal 
expenses. Rpplications should reach the 
Secretary to the University (from whom 
forms of application and condition 
appointment may be obtained) not later 
than April 15th 1950—H. J. Buremart 
Secretary University of Aberdeen 





SOUTHLANDS HOTEL 


Unhicensed 


SCARBOROUGH 


Every Comfort. Excellent Cuisine 
Open all the year. A.A., and Cc 
Apply for Tariff to Management 


Telephone: Scarborough 1447/8 











SMEDLEY’S 


HYDRO 
MATLOCK. 


In picturesque Derbyshire, tamous 
for nearly a Century as a Curative 
resort; also provides unrivalled 
facilities tor the holiday maker. 

inclusive terms from 21/- per day 


Mlustrated Tariff on application 




























as second-class mail 
Kingsway, 


Entered 
Portugal St., 





matter ¢t 
V.C.2, 















































































THE SPECTATOR 


msrty OF LONDON.—-Organising 
x, Mian or woman, required 5 
Classes Committee to work in 
Middiesex or Surrey Applicants 
take Tutorial Classes 


qualified t 
1 one the follow- 


Economics, 


more of 
Literature 





s 3 ‘Soc olugs History Salary 
£ £ 50- 1560, also Family Allowances, 
the salary being determined in 
ac rece itl the qualifications and 
x > successful candidate 





forms from 
Extra-Mural 

Completed 
before 


; application 
“ot the ‘nah ment of 
Senate House, W.C.1 
ion forms to be submitted 
April, 1950 








U syEesity OF LONDON.--Tutorial 
} Classes Committee Applications are 
invited a Staff Tutorship in Psychology 
from men and women of high academix 
standing with experience in conducting 
Tutorial classes Additional qualifications 
in one or more subsidiary subjects would 


be an advantage t beng appointment may be 


either as Staff Tutor, salary scale £600- 
£50-£1.150 or as Staff Tutor (Junior). 
salary scale £500-£50-£600. the initial 
salary in both instances being deter- 


mined in accordance with the qualifications 
and experience of the successful candidate 
Family allowances additional in either case 
ah tculars and application forms from 

ctor of the Department of Extra-Mural 
St idles Senate House. W.C.1 Completed 
app cation fo submitted before 
12th April, 19 





rms to be 
50 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT 


BERPORTH attractive small Guest 
House has some accommodation vacant 
for Easter and summer holidays. Book 


soon to avoid disappointment Details from 
Miss Battaro, Pen-y-Craig, Aberporth 
‘HARMING COTTAGE-TYPE HOUSE. 
Muswell Hill. N.10. 5 beds, 
modern conveniences, nice 
No garage. Semi-detached. Long 
£2,750.—Tudor 6211 evenings 
EP s8urck — Comf board resid 
4 (private villa), superior locality: book- 
we 20w and Festival: 5 gms: good foc 
ax 


for 
food, 


Folkestone home 
paying guests—warmth, good 


every attention 3 gens Box 7598 
hans LET.—Luxury Caravan at Brackle- 
sham Bay, Sussex. Near sands shops, 
bus.—Apply Stracman, 9, Parkhill Road 
N Ww. 3. PRI 0019 
YEOBLEY. 
House has vacancies Easter and 
Mod conven., garden produce, &c 
Pecler el. 327 


Comfortable 
b 


Guest 
later. 
5 gns 


HeRErord.—Small 





HOTELS 


ARGYLL LUNGA House 
Secluded country house on 
Loch and sea fishing, rough 
Licensed Barbreck 237 
Boge in the Spring Stay at 

1 Hydro Hotel. Durley Gardens 
Mil Tip Top position. 60 bedrooms, 
lift, night porter Excellent table 
EVON & CORNWALL. Unique Guide to 
good hotels and guest houses. 2s. 6d., 
post free...S. Hitton, 45, Fleet St . Torquay. 

‘AST HILL HOUSE "HOTEL Char- 

4 minster, Dorchester (mile and a half 
from town centre) Super luxury food. 
warmth. 8 to 14 gens. per week. Write for 
brochure.—Tel Dorchester 210 


holiday at one of 
seaside Hotels For 
ceremony, good plain 
wines and finest 
Barker's MARINE 
Essex The bed- 
running water and 
August, but 
Opening date 


RDFERN, 





GYNJOY a 
Vv) England's 


you 


~are-free 
oldest 
without 
selected 
Write 
Walton-on-Naze, 
of course, have 
fires. Fully booked for 

icer in June and July 

May 15th 

SLE OF WIGHT Come and 
Spring at Farringford, on a 

wooded estate between downs a 
delightiul cottage of your own. with full 
hotel amen:ties and service. Inclusive from 
6 gms per person weekly Fully licensed. 
A and R.A.C. apptd..-Write for leaflet, 
FARRING | Hore, ano Corraces 
Freshwater, 1.0 Tel Freshwater 312 
NAPPE onoss } BOTS. near Exmouth, 
‘A 


comfort 





meet the 
lovely 


of Charm.” 
20 acres beaut. 
games room. Good 
Personal supervision..-Exmouth 3643. 
i —— Charm old mansion, beaut 
40 ac. grnds.; mod. con.; mod 
tm: $ ‘Cr et Horet, Ambleside Tel. 334. 


\ UDDIFORD. Na. Barnstarte, N. Devon 
ve BrRoomMHi.t A peaceful and lovely 
over 150 acres own grounds e 
atmosphere of a comfortable 
with amenities of a well- 
Good country fare. Tel.: 


Mag 
re. 
ood 


Country 
views of 
Licensed. Tennis, 


sea & 


outlook 
home-like 
country house 
managed hotel 
Shirwell 62 
EOPENING 
for repairs, the 
Watchbell Street. Rye, will 
March 1l4th.—Prorrietor 
QOMERSET Attractive Guest House in 
i small village Lovely rural setting 
service Perfect location for country 
Catering i ence. Stamp Brochure 
od,” Roadwater, Near Watchet, 


having been_ closed 
Old Hope Anchor, 
reopen on 


After 


HOTEL. Porthleven, 
Directly facing sea. 
personal super- 


ROCK 
Cornwall 
substantial fare, 
ua A.A. recommended 
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Chalet Bon Accueil CHATEAU 0 OEX 


—- 
= 
e | © > i @x Recommended by 
Fr ~ . 
r —=— = Ashley Courtenay 
“QUICKER THAN YoU OULD JERSEY. Channel Islands. ST. BRELADE’S 
COOK ASPARAGUS. BAY HOTEL (ist Register.) 1) hours 
’ Arends tog Gar bet iden pehbes flight from London Flowers nshine 
a a a } : “, and an equable climate Completely 
able time in discs sing wher you wii sheltered facing South and sea Now 
stay How much —— to make choice booking tor Spring. Details with pleasure 
from my Sh »p Window" below, or for trom R. H. Colley Tel.: St. Aubin 1 
wer fricts, dvop me a sine, enct "8 LONDON, N.W.1. HENDON HALI First- 
stamp addressed envelope for my reply. class Residential Hotel, once — of David 
Ashley Courtenay, 68, St. James's Street, Garrick 20 mins. West End cellent 
London. § 1 ' cuisine, fully licensed P.O m.. all 
, ° rooms; suites with private bat! Hard 
BALLACHULISH HOTEL, Argyll, Scotiand, Tennis, Putting, Billiards, Swimming Pool 
On the shores of Loch Leven where the pane te ee ee a. pereeuas 
mountains meet the sea An ideal centre 5 sion of Managing Director Apply 
for overseas visitors who wish to explore Manager. Tel.: Hendon 1456 
Glencoe and the erandeur of the West mm MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
Highlands. Garage Tel.: Ballachulish ANGLER HOTEL welcomes sitors 
with warmth, comfort and 0) 
BEAUMARIS. Anglesey. BULKELEY Private bathcoouns yO ee 3] a 
ARMS HOTEL. Now under the personal from London. Excellent Golf Courses 
management of Mr Lucien J. Martin. nearby Tel.: Marlow 915 
there is comfort, contentment and first- : . 
class catering. Fully Licensed; Lift; Central MULLION. POLURRIAN' HOTEI the 
Heating Its position, overlooking the ideal holiday hotel Surf-bathing Hard 
Menai Straits, with Snowdonia in the back- Tennis Court, Golf, Billiards. Ballroom 
ground, is superb Tel 50 H . C. Bedrooms Generous Fare, 
own produce A.A. 3 Star Licensed 
BRANCASTER. DORMY HOUSE. Famous Terms trom 7 gns Under same direction 
for its cuisine, cellar and service, this as Hotel Bristol, Newquay. 
well-known Hotel offers first-class golf at . 
Brancaster and Hunstanton An excellent ee = eo See one 
base for wild duck shooting and bird Joy sands i” cae py bl 
watching. Now booking for Easter, Spring A ohant nd on tet whee ew 
and carly Summer months. ‘fel 1 home-; own produce and poultry, a good 
, ARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR Cellar nd courteous service Write for 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport. Two Brocht e¢ Have a real holiday this year 
miles Trout and Sea-Trout Fishing (both Tel cantock 229 
banks). River in garden. Guil, Boating. NEWQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL (Re- 
Rough Shooting, Bathing Home farm opens Whitsun.) An hotel where there is 
produce From 7 gns. weekly vrite always something to do. Billiards, Bridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. B. Bowen Tel.: New- Tennis, Dancing, Surfing, magnificent 
port tl sands 18-hole Golf Course adjoining 
IN Good food, well-stocked cellars, attractive 
Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK (Cocktail Bar. Central heating, and every 
HOTEL For the City man and all appre- room with a sea view Write W. Polglaze 
ciative of a country home Golf. Tennis, 22 
~ Tel 211 
Billiards, Bridge, and a creative Chef 
Licensed Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 ceoperese.8. 2. Gavves.. or: HALL 
1e Sunny ussex 1 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex (Nr. Tunbridge aaa, especially with this 
Wells). CREST HOTEL. Under the personal House, ten minutes Bexhill, as one's base 
direction of Mrs Eglinton Adams; « Comfo.table beds, plentiful fare Own 
Scottish welcome in Sussex A fully riding stables. Hard tennis court. Dancing 
equipped first-class Hotel with nearby Golf Golf. Licensed. From 6 gns. Ninfield 330 
oes . ’ _ 
and Riding Cocktail Lounge All-weather PADSTOW, Cornish Coast. METROPOLE 
Tennis Court Lift Central Heating ~ q retbemren 
From 6} gns. inclusive Tel. 394 HOTEL verlooking Camel Estuary 
; oa Near good Golf and Bathing beaches. 
EAST Wit Tenmne. Sussex. OLD BARN Hotel Tennis Court Manager J 
HOTEL A well-appointed hotel of dis- Salter. Tel. 7 Trust Houses, Limited 
tinction and charm Beautifully situated 7 
on own foreshore facing south Lovely PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. The Cornish 
ands Jun t > 1 ) RIVIERA is not a myth. Keep warm and 
sand Running water and telephones al) ° 
bedrooms Club Licence e West Well this Winter by staying here. Facing 
Wittering 3228 the Sea, the Sun and the South. Central 
, re heating. Private Suites Apply Manager 
os lhe GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE Te enzance 47 
OTEL for residence or a break from SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL Pacing 
respon sibilities. Convenient ior Ascot (4 the sea. Open all the year. Come and be 
miles), Windsor, Staines, rginia Water. spoilt ! Food you will enjoy. Breakfast in 
Riding and Golf in vicinity. Beautiful peq Telephone and Rediffusion Radio by 
garde ns good food Egham Station buses Jour pedside. A Warm attractively furnished 
 ~ ey Line coaches pass door. Tel.: joom. A superb bed. Service with a Smile. 
wy Tel. 951 
FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL, for alr THURLESTONE, $8. DEVON. THURLE- 
that braces. sun that tans, cooking that STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 
pleases, cocktails that cheer and nights seaside country hotel Over 100 bedrooms 
of resttulness. A first-class hotel for iong fitted with hot and cold running water 
or short holidays. Sunny sheltered position. and Post Office telephones Golf, tennis, 
Pully licensed. Tel. 2850 squash, vadminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 
stone 382, 383, 38 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, Argyt!. * we 
A charming West Highland Mansion on its TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
own island of Loch Creran, with access caters especially for guests who wish o 
by private road bridge from mainiand. stay for long periods. Stands in 3 acres 
Ideal for a quiet holiday amidst magnifi- of beautifully situated gardens overlooking 
cent scenery Home farm produce Torbay. Excellent - oo = C —_— 
Boating, Bathing, Sea_ Fishing Write write to Mr. an Mrs 4 obin, 
Capt. A. D. S. Barr Tel.: Ledaig 205 Resident Proprietors Tel.: Torquay 3746 
HOLIDAYS & TOURS =— | Tite: “at Via Margutia.” Contra, 
MAZING Air Tours...-Motor Coach Tours | Srics position: excellent food; moderate 
y to Europe's Best Resort Booklet — ces. ; 
Ourver’s TRavets, Lrp., Adeiphi Building. N R. C. RACKETT’'S Easter holidays for 
London, W.C.2 | 4 children again at Bournemo ith. —Lyn- 
Ber Excellent accom. and food ton, Middleton-on-Sea, Sx. Tel. 2812 
Mod. comforts Eng. refs.—-Hore.- ‘WITZERLAND —Guests received by 
PENSION Roxcitxs, 97, rue Souveraine, Ss young couple in large, comfortable and 
Ixelles, Brussels delightfully situated chajet, in sunny 
YASTER holiday in French Alps and if Alpine resort. Spring gki-ing, riding. 
‘4 desired a week-end in Paris. Moderate —. climbing. ay mm and fishing. 
cost includes air travel (optional) and | Ter reduced since cone uation. Illus- 
first-class hotels.—C Raca Lynton, | trated brochure.—C ILMOT- ALLISTON, 
| 


Middleton-on-Sea 


OLIDAYS? Shepherd's Tours, of 





course Austria, Switzerland, from 
5s.—l1 Abbotshall Av., London, N.14 
Fo wy RELY MOTORING TOURS! 

1. Swiss Heights and Itallan_ Lakes 
2 “Mo ntain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
3. Gloriovs Dolomites and Venice. 4. Lovely 
Austria 5. Italy—with o thout Rome. 
7. Basque Coast, Pyrenees and Northern 
Spain. 8. Southern Spat: 2 beram- 
mergau and Old Towns of Germany, Tours 
filling fast LAMMIN Tours. Lrp.. 37. Blen- 
heim Terrace, London, ‘ w.8 (Maida 
Vale 4321.) 


Printed in “ir-at Britain 
99 Gower > London, W 


23. 1396 


at its offices, 


PPYHE. Nationa Union of StTupeEnTs Travel 

Department, has pleasure in annot 
ing its biggest programme of summe 
since the war. ‘ours to Europe 
Festival centres (Salzburg 
burgh Oberammergau). 
walking, climbing and . 
Helsinki to Lisbon, from Paris to 
Also study tours of the U.S.A. 
from £12 upwards Many tours 
air travel without increase 3 
rail fares Further details from 
Travet Department, 3, Endsleigh 
we. 
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